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ABSTRACT ^ ^ ^ ' ' . 

Two sections comprising this guide a program -o 
curriculum guide and a teacher orientation or teacher's resource 
are. designed to be 'used together for teaching about Hawaii in the 
fourth grade. Activities in the curriculum guide are based upon a 
inquiry-conceptual approach and focus on the formation of concept 
and generalizations which help students <ievelop an understanding 
culture. Organiisationally ^ the curriculum guide is divided accord 
t^ cbncepts and their accompanying activities, with specific ♦ 
objectives listed f6r, each activity. Concepts included are migrat 

^environmental adaptation, social organization and control, roles 
rules, interdependence^ socialization, social values and behavior 
political Organization and chang[e. The teacher's resource present 

■aspects of ancient Hawaiianvlif e. It contains student and teacher 
annotated bibliogr^aphies and r^esource places. Topics covered ^n t 
teacher's resource are migration and origin, geography and geolog 
shelter, *food, clothing, occupations, religion, government and 
society, games and sports^ and music. This guide is meant to be u 
flexibly teachers chpuld adapt and modify -it appropriately for 
their st^udents. . (Author/ND) 
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INTRODUCTiQN 

r 

This is a curriculum guide in Ha\yaiiama for the fouith grade. Ifis" 
to be used in conjunction with the Teacher Orientation which contains 
infornnation on various aspects of ancient Hawaiian life., Bofh the guide 
and Teacher Orientation section are included in this publication. -Hopefully, 
the; latter section will be a handy and readily accessible respurce for the 
teacher, which includes student and teacher annotated bibliographies and 
resource places. - • 

k 

The activities in the first part of this publication ^curriculum guide) 
are based on an inquiry-conceptual approach. Therefore, an understanding 
of this teaching strategy is necessary. All of the activities are focused on 
the formation of concepts and generalizations taken froni^the E^lementary 
^ocial Studies, Program ^TTide (Department of Education, ^1972). However, 
the authors .have selected those concepts and generalizations whicl:\ would 
help student^ develop an understanding of the concept of culture. In other 
words, culture is used as the unifying factor in our guide. The authors 
view culture as being a total way of life, focusing on values, beliefs, and 
norms. ■ - - 

Organizat^ionally, the guide is divided according to the concepts and 
their accompanying generalizations. -^Accordingly,- specific objectives have 
be,en U^ted for each activity, 

Throughout' the guide, notes to the teacher are included, t;o help clarify 
and understand the acti^vities. It is h o^ed .that teachers will find this useful. 

It must be stressed that 'these activities should -not He followed 
precisely. Flexibility is urged. The intent of this guide is to merely provide 
a reference point foi^ teachers. For example, although the ancient Hawaiian 
setting is used, other cultural settings may also be included. Also, it is 
important that teachfers take into accounf'the needs and backgrounds of t^eir 
students in using and revising this guide. Furthermore, 'where possible 
student responses are listed, it is'not the intent that t^hey/ be taken as the 
desired outc^omes. They are merely to serve as a guide for teachers in . 
what th.ey might anticipate. . * . ' , - 

^he' authors hope that this guide will pro ve^useful ^nd rewarding for 
both teachers and students. 
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A Hawaiiaiia Program. Guide was developed by a team of graduate 
students at the University of Hawaii* lii partial fulfillment of their 
deg'ree re^quirements. , \ 

This pul^lication is a resource guide, correlated with Level. II, 
Theme I, "Man and His Relationship to the Natural and Cultural . 
Environment: Hawaii, " of the Elementary Social Studies Pisogr^m 
Guide. , ' • " I • 



The guide is organized around broad concepts and their accom- 
panying generalizations, Speci*fic objectives are also developed 
for each unit. These are followed by^ a number ♦of s.ample learning 
activities that could be developed with jstudents./ N<^es to the 
teacher are included throughout the guide to assist teachersHn 
planning and following through on the activities. 

This guide is accrompanied by a companion publication i^ntitled 



Teacher Orientation , which inc 
to the units of study. 



It is hoped that this' resource g 
teachers should adapt and modi 
they deem appropriate for their^ 



udes resou?:ce information related 



[iiide will be used flexibly, and 
:y the objectives and activities as 
particular students. ' , 
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CONCaPTS AND GENERALIZAIIONS 



>lIGRATIO>i t r . . * if ^ 

U Migration of people is related to social, economic, and political 
• factors. ; ' . 

• . , ' ' * . i ' 

2. » When people migrate they carry with them their customs, traditions, 
and beliefs* - , 



\ 



ENVIROiVMENTAL ADAPIATION:. 



,1« Man is affected by and utilises his natural environment in securing 
\ * basl^ needs. , " * 

4 

2* The satisfaction of man's needs depends on the conservation of both 
* natural and human resource^; conservation Is helping man make wise 
use of what h^ has today In order to ensure the needs of the future. 

.3. Man's ^cultu^^l^ background (needs, wants, level of technology^ .values,! 
etc#X tnf lujpnceTT^s adaotatipn to the environment* 



SOCIAL QRGANU^nON 

I« Societies* require a system of rules (codified and uncodified) of 
behavior for mankind to survive. 



SOCIAL CONTROL 

!• ' Communitries organize customs, rules, and laws through social control* 

2* Social control involves makj^ng laws, interpreting laws, and enforcing 
laws. , 



ROLES RULES ^ 

U Everyone in a^ society has roles that he should p6r/orm. Each individual 
assumes different rqles simultaneously and/^t different stages* of their 



lives • 



2. Society develops rules to help individuals and groups to perform their 
rol^ functions* 
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iNrLRDEPLNDLr^E 



!• As members of a' family, a community, ^a nation, and the world, man is 
interdependent oh others for the satisfaction of needs. 



/ 

/ 

/ 



SOCIALIZATION 



/ 

./ 



1. ^^ Man Is a product of heredity and enviroraent; he inhe^ts'^and learns 

patterns of behavior 'through social interaction. / 

: . - 

2. Patterns of family life differ among cultural groUps, but the basit 
functions of socialization ar;e the same* 



SOCIAL VALl/ES AND 3EHAVI0R 



/ 

/ 



1. An individual's cultural surrounding (valines, beliefs, and norms) 
exertss a powerful influence on him throughout his life^ He thinks, 
feels, and acts, apcordine to the dictafefec of his culture in order to 
be an acceptable part of it. ' 



POLITICAIs ORGANI ZATION 

1« Political organization (government) resolves conflicts and makes 

interaqti9n easier amonj? people 'within their environment and/or . 

group^s. t ' " . 

2. Governing bodies are istructured according to the purooses of the 
community, nation, or larger group. 



C HA NGE ^ ' . ' 

!• Change has been a universal condition of human society. (Change ^nd 
' progress, however, are n®t necessarily synonymous. 

« * ' - 
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The poem entitled "Hawaii Loa" from Keola,. 
A Boy of Old Hawaii , by^Carolire Curtis ha? 
been removed to - conform with copyright law^ 



ENVIRONMENTAL ADAPTATION 

^ ■ « - - ' 
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J ' FOREWdko 



This publication, entitled Teacher Orientation is a companiori 
resource material designed to be used with A H^-waiiana . ^ 
Prograrn Guide, developed by a team of graduate students 
at the University of- Hawaii, in partial fulfillment of their 
degree requirements. It includes resource information 
•relate^ to the units of study presented in the guide. 
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MIGRATION km ORIGIN 



TEACHER ORIENTAsTION ' 
^ • 

INTRODUCTION • " , - 

A, Polynesia is one of three Tnajor groups in .the Pacific, 
The ottier two are" Micronesia ( tiny -^island) and Melanesia 
(black islanlll). ) ' 

1. Micronesia - located generally north of 'the Equator, 
West*of IPO degrees longitude. It consists of many 
atolls. Exdmpleg of islands in this' group are the 

^ .^Caroline, Marshall-, and Kariannas, all of which 
are administered the United States. 

2. Melanesia - generally located south of the^Equator, 
ki the w^'stern part of the Pacific .^Examples ^Te 
Solomon, New Caledonia\ New Hebrides, and J^iji. 

3. 'Polynesia - generally located in the Central Pacific 
Ocean. Kost of the islands are south of the Equator, 
the Hawaiian Islands being a- major excep^tioj^ THe 
island gi^oup forms a triangle, with 'Hawaii at the 
northern end. New Zealand at the southwestern part- . 

and Easter at the southwestern tip. Examples of 

\ ' ^ ^ • # 

. J. ^islands in this group are Tahiti,. Cook, Samoa,^Tonga, 

Marquesas, and Society. 
I^ote: Maps of -the various island groups can]l^be found 

in'Mitcheir's Resource Unit In' Hawaiian Culture , 
Pg* 9 - 12. 

II. ORIGII^ - * . ' 

,A\ Ancestors of the Polynesian people are said to be a 

Caucasian offshooi who migrated ^east from -an area south 
of th^ Hiipalayas to southeast Asia,'^and j.ri particular, 



r 



Indone^Xa,- .Here interm^^xture with the Mongol(^id 
ancestors of the Malaya^. t(5oK pj.acel ♦As ^ ^^sult o-f ^ , 
conflict, these Catrcas ian-Mongol6 id people ^ w^s further 
pushed into the Pacific. ''By 1500 B.C. these pecfpl6 had 
reac^hed the Western Polynesian islands CT6ngai and Samo^).^ 
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B, From Tonga and Samoa, all of Polynesia /Was eventually 
^ settled. 
ITI, MIGRATIONS 

A. General Pattern * . * 

1. From Tonga, people migrated to Samoa. 
2^. 'Subsequent settlement of the Marquesas in 15G A.D, 
fr 3. From -the Marquesas, the Society, Easter and Hawaiian 
. ,?^=€lai1ils were settled, Hawaii settled probably 

between 50e - 750 A.D, 
^. From Tahiti (Society Inlands) people migrated to * 
New Zealand, ' ' . \ 

5*. Between 1000 and 1250 A.D. , Tahitians came 'to Hawaii, 

« 

^B. Generally, the -migrations of the Polynesians , can be 
divided into earlier and later periods, , 

1. The earlier^ peoples setvtled various islands such as 
Tahiti (wtio were known as manahunes), Hawaii (mene-' 
hune?),. New Zealand, and even East^ Island, 

a. . These people ha^ no. thought of returning home 

and brought no cultivable food plants with them, 

b. They had a simpler form c3^ social organiza^^ion 
where the blo<|3 relation of all members of the 

. tribe was emphasized, * » 

c. The records of their voyages have been supplanted 
by the traditional narratives of the later migr^ants, 

2, Later pariod - between the 11th and l^^'th centuries 

a. Unlike the earlier periodic subsequent voyages 

were made in organized expeditions This was ^ * 

f 

done under .the leadership of the alii and priests 
as navigrators. ' * ^ • 

b. -Raiatea ^nd Tahiti in the Society Island, group 
was the center of^ diffusion., ^ * ^ 

c. ,Food plants ^uch ag coconut, tart?.,, .yain, and sw^t 
. ' ' 1^ potato) aa well as fether important plants were 

^ * brought- with them. The d^og^ 'pig, and chicken 
* ;/ ^ ^\ y; - were ai^o ^brought alo*hg. * i 

- 2- ' 
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A. ■ ■ ' ■' ■ • 

d. N^ islands were discovered and occupied islands 
' • , * y^ere rediscovered, " Here, dominance by tHe alii 

families over the older settlers was soon achieved. 

iP 

e. Accounts of extermination of , the menehunes or 
manahunes are exagge^^ted^ The two peoples 
intermarried and fused. The earlier people formed 
the mass o,f the commoners, and the later alii 

* . families became the rulers, 

^f. The late^ migrants had-^a higher form of social 
organization which ^became the basis for ^the . 
Hawaiian's social and economic life, 
IV. OTHER RELATED INFO'RKATION ' 

A. ' Thoi* Heyerdall has put forth the theery that Polynesia 
was settled by people from South America. The basis of the* 

n s 

theory was the fact that sweet potato, originally from 
^ that area, is also found in. Hawaii and the rest of Poly- 
nesia, In his world-r;enowned voyage on a raft, he proved 
that it w^s possible/for S^outh American peoples to have 
sailed ^ tp Polynes/iai Scientists have generally discounted 
this theory for /the following reasons t 
; . 1. The l^Tiguages of Polynesia are closer to thqse 

fou^d in Tndonesia than to the South American 
Lridian languages , 

Most^ of the plants and animais of the Polynesians 
^ / originai^ed in Indonesia and Southeast Asia. 

Culturally , ' the Ameirican Indians' and the Poly- ' 
' / ' nesians are too different from, each other to 

, suggest a possible connection between the two. 

B, The theory that Hawaii was settled^ by the Mafquesans' first, 

and then later by Society Islanders is being checked by.^ 

• four •methods J - i 

* ' ' - ' y ' - • < 

1, Radiocarbon dating 

% -.2, Archeological expeditions such as - that ' completed 

' ' ' ' ^ ^ by Drrsr •Kenneth Emory and Dr. Y, Sinoto on Marquesas-. 

" , ^ , . ^ " . ' ' 

3* Language similarities and changes, 

* '* 

'k, Hawaiian^ genealogies of the chiefs, 

"'•»<"',''■ - ' . 

. , , -3- •• ..r ^ • ^ . - ■ . 
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TEACHER RESOURCES 



■A 



,1. Emory.' et._ al.- .Ancient- Ha waiian Civilization . C.E. Tuttie, 

* ^Co., 1970. Bvtck, Peter. "Polynesian Migration"; Chap. 2. 

Detailed information on the Polynesian migrations ' 
can be found here. Served as an excellent resource for 
the teacher. ?/Iaori and Hawaiian legends that- tell of the • 
coming of the Polynesians are ^briefly ^de'scribfed. 

. ^ ^. ^ V 

2. Handy, Handy,, andrPukui. Native^ Plaiiters'^ In Old: Hawaii . 

. Bishop i^'useum Pr^ss, Honoluip^ 1972^ -Page 8,-43. ^ 
• ' Gives a sood account of the early. and latfer migrants - 
t^' Hawaii ^ wh5*t they 'found hei?e in terms of the ecolop^ical 
.setting, and what they broughtr^with jthem. and how*. The- > 
main* femphasii? ^s on what they brougl^ to Hawaii - plants,' 
and »a'nimals, Mother than this, there: is little information 
on^the Pol^e&ian migratio^n. * ' ^ 

3. Joestring, Edward H. Natural History . ;*The First Hawaiians/ 
Polynesian Pioneers". Vol. §9? No^. 5; T-lay, I96O. Pg. 

Included are: 1) Orip:ins 2) Migration oh page^ 37. 
This is very brief aiad supplemental information is needed. , 

Mitchell, Donald . Resource Unit in Hawaiian* Culture , 
K^mehamfeha School Press, Honolulu H^aii , 196^9^ .Unit 
"Origin ai^^grations" . ^ ' ^ 

I An excellent and brief acg^unt'^of the origin, and migra- 

• tion of the Polynesians is fou«iJ' in this^unit.' A map of 
th6 settlement pattern of the Polynesians is found oh page 
15. ^S^ppl§ffiental information, may be needed^, flepehdlng cm 
how djeeply "the teacher wants to cover this topic. ' 

5. A map of the migration pattern of" the Polynesians' are ♦ 
. displayrfd in the Bishop ?-?useum^ 
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^ STUDENT RESOURCES 



.1, Lewis, Oscar. ■ Hawaiit Gem of the l^acific . Random, House , 
'Inc., New York, 195^. 180 pages. , - • . , 

. ' ^ Migration is covered on pages 10 - 1^, There" is only 
fair coverage here and more supplemeritary infortftet^on *is 
needed. Navigation is covered well here, 

2% Pratt , . Helen Gay. The -Hawaiianst An Island People . / ' ' 

Charles E, Tut tie,' Co., '19^ pages. Chapter k. - • ' 

A very brief description of the Hawaiian people and 

.ft * ' 

their migration. Incomplete information, Uses- th,e story-- 

line method and the legends and chants tell of the coming. 

of the Hawaiians, Recomiaend using this as a supplement or 

an introduction, ^ ' ^ ^ 
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GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 

w 

TEACIIER cfeENTATl'DN 

I 

The Hawaiiain Islsuids- consist of many islands, reefs, \ 
and shoals spread -out in .the '^a^lfic .Ocean for 1600 miles* * , 
Eight main islands^ make up the '^Hawaiian Chain" : Hawaii, 
'Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, Niihau, and Kahoolawe. ^ 

'l. GENERAL INP0iiMATI01t> 

A. Hawaiian Chain . ) • 

1. Extends 'in a chain^for 400 miles • 

2# Lies closer to \the equator than any other U«S* 

^ ^ state • , \ 

3» The only -state -located in the Tropics • 

a* Between tke Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 

4# The estimated age is from 5 to 10 million years 

old and probabljr no more than 20 million yeats» . 

f 

5» Located in t he Pacific Ocean 

a. World*s largest oceaju — 63-70 million 

square miles. , . ' 

ft 

b» Covers 1/3 of the world's surface.; contain-s - 
^ \ of the world.' s wajier (165 million cubic mi.) 
c# Cckitains deeper, parts th^n any other ocean — 

average is 14,000 ft.; around Hawaii — 18,000 ft. 
II. POxlMATION OF ISLA.NDS ' ' -.^ ^ * . ' 

A. Vol9anlc • . ' 



1. All" island^ volcanic in origin. 

2. ^slahd of Hawaii still has an active ^volcano. , 
^ 3. Steps of formation: . 

a. Volcanic eruptions occurred belo'w the syi?^-^ 
f^ce ojjy^he sUh. - ' 

^ ^ b. Melted ro^cks flowed from crocks, layer by 

^ ' layer. , ' • / . ^ 

^ * c. After a long time, volcanoes/ grew high enough- 

\ •\ to "rise above ocean. • . -^^^ . ^ 

• . " • , r a ■ d. Lava kept flowing to form landomasses.^ • ^ 
V . • , • y i ' ' ^ • ' . . . . ; 

* . ♦ ^ e. . Later, mare volcanoes appeared. ^ ^ * * 

ERLC . . . \ 0^)0^9^ : 
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4. , Two chief types of ▼olcanoes- 

a. "Quiet!' type — usually in H,awaii 

, 1 ) . Lava rise.s to summit and may or may not 

, • • overflow i/ This may igo on for montljs or 

2) Chie:&ly liquid lapa and a moderate amount 
^of gasv When la,ya* comes to ^surface, 
the gas come.^ out of the 'salution .because 
♦ of less pressure. The lava gets full 
' " • of bubbles which are p|:egerved as poreS 
c^wh^h lava cools to a solid state*. 
• 3) Parallel to. soda water (bottled). ' * 
Taking, the caLp off the bo.ttle relieves 
pressure and allows gas to oome out of 
the' solution. As the gas es^cag^s, makes 
bubbles ih^the liquid.! 
b* "Explosive" 'typ^ - 

1) JTolcai^ develops very large ^^mpunt oJ*" gas 
in proportion' to liquid laya> The 'gas* 
is more mobile and combes through venj; 
with tremendous speed'. *The liqiijlKi lava 
breaks -into many bits. \ y 

2) .Lava melts at 2000-° P ^nd if, sprayed into 
the air with a temperature less than — . - ' 
100^ It freezes instantly And falls 
to the ground-. At first, it will^be * 



Wlll^D 

- Toose^ — ashes, cihd^rs, or h0tif^ If. 

they^are cementjed 'together it results An 
* strong rock called "tuff^" 
5» Two tynfis,.i:>f Lava . . - 

a. Pahoehoe ^ ^ . 

\ ^; 1) The lava is sti^iv^iquid -until it findd' 
" ' a •place to s<^ttr4. ^ ^ * 




2) - Relatively smof)th. . . , • 

when it cools, 

C . 



1 ) Lava is still in motion 

' " • ■ . ' • 1 

■ ■ ' ^ ■ . - ^' ^ 
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GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 

■■■ 2) Interior is still hot and somewhat flai'id. 
The skin wjLll have to break which will 
result in broken, counties? fragments 
\ that range in size.^ 
3. Reefs \ ' % - ^ 

1* Coral reef s built .by very small animals ' called 
^ polyps also a part^ of. the cons1;ructibr> '* 

of the isPands. ' » ' . ^ • 

. al Polyps live in colonies. - ^ 

b«. Each new gene^tipA attaches Its shells to- 
. • shells of ancestors. ' . * ' • 

--^ ' . 1) This |)rocess of building homes on top of' 

y each other forms reefs. 

^ . . c. other coral-Ero'hucing marine life, such as 
' . alga?, make their homes among the shells^^of 

^he. polyps^, filling much of the ^empty spkce." 
In time*, ^he reef becpmes 'solid limestone. 

2. Conditiona of living, for polyps. 

^ * > * • o 

a. Water 'Is warmer^ than 68 . 

' » . * */ ^ * ' 

b. Salty water ?containing dissolved lime which 

' . o ^ plap4;s and" animals cen extract to make shells 

"c. N?lear watet free from mud.. / » 

d. Moving wateif.^^that continually brings fresh 

' • oxygen "aifd fqod. - ^ ' , • - 

. ' e. W^ter lesa than/ 150 f^et deep.\ \ , ^ . ' 

3. Location of ^'eefs , ' ^ v .*. 
"•a. MuOTi of the*' shoreline of i;he island-s contains 

i . ' reefs. . , ; 
b. The islands 'have ^en^rged a biV So. some* of 
. ' • , the former reef* ^.Je now above 'sea Iwei:. ' 

^ ^ ^ * '/Downtown dist*ri<^ts oi* H^&lulu an^-Waikiki> 
III.^ ^ TOPOGRAPHY OP TH3 ISL^^^5S< ^ [: ' ^' ^ ^ ' \ * . 

k^' .Shape ojMkhe islanckp i ' ^ * ^ ^ 

, . 1# Depends on th^ ^.evej, of the ^ocean ^and the lenerth". 
of time the waves \hg,ve had to work, on -^e laAd.'^ 
& 2. Rain' ancT winds also play ^ part in the; formii^g' - 

.... . . .'■ 
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of the landscape. \ . * 

B* Kauai --)The Grarden Isle (Menehune Land) 
t Northernmost inhabited isle. 
2. Fourth largest — area of*^555 sq. niiles and 

♦circular in shapp# ' ^ % ' ► ^ 

. . * 3. Formed mpslfly from^a single major done, Mt. 

Waialea^e, which is .the highest point on the isle. 
+ • The oldest of the Hawaiian Chain. ^ 
,^'5. A .smaller volcano formed the Haupu Ridege. 

6. Extensive weathering ^caused coastal plains and ^ 
valleys with large streams and deep soil deposits,. 
?• Deep canyons -are present 

a. Waimea Canyon . • 

b. Wainihua Valley 

« € 

8. Sites tofsee — Hanalei Valley > Napali Cliffs, 

and Barking "Sands. ^ 

'C. Niihau — Island of Yest^erye^r 

^1. Smallest of the chain -r 7^- square miles. 
2 . Privately owned ^by/t^c^binson ' family. ' 
3* The ' inhabitants are mostly giare- blooded Hawaiians. 
4» Island is closed to visitors and^there is no 
plane service. ^ - ^ . 

' " Until recently, ther^ were no telephones and.radios< 

Communication was carried on with Kauai with 
signal fir6s or, carrier pigeons. 
6. Chief occupation is ranching — sheep, cattle, and 
s^^^ horses. " 
'D. Oahu f-T^e Gathering Place * * . . 

1. ' Third* largest isl^and' 589 square mil^s . Some- 
what;- shaped like as^ diamond. - 

f 

, • 2.^ The. highest, peak on the- island in Mt. Kaala in 
the Waianae Mo;^ntains. 
'''3.^ Ko'olau Range-^is noted for lis clif f s,, . The most 
famous 6,f these cliffs is the Nuuanu Pali, w^ich 
. * wa'^ formed by the sinking of the coastline and 
„i allowed ocean waves to. wear away ,t4ie land, and 
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E. 



^ - 



P. 



by* erosion from the heavy^ trade wind showers. 
4. Pearl Harbor was formed by the sinking of the 

coast and the drowning of the -river valley. 
Molokai — The PriendLy Isle 

1. Pifth -largest in size 260 square miles and 



is 



2i 



shaped ^like a moccasin, - 

Most formed by two volcanoes -{one of them) 



a. 



Mauna Loa 

'1) Today is a tableland with its peak*, Puu' 
Nana, rising 1381 feet abov^ sea level. 
2) This end of the island is quite dry. 
Makanalua Peninsula is whSre the famous leper 
colony 9f Kal^upapa.^ was located. 
Greip^t reefs surround Mololfai. c> 
Southern coast- has 'many fish ]ponds that we^re 
"bUill; b7;~dhcient "Hajyaiians . ~ " 

Lanai — The^Pinlbapple Island 

Sixth in* size — 14.1 -square miles; shaped like ' 



4. 
5. 



1. 



janaihale, which 



a-^'clamiu, ♦ , ^ 

* ,2. Formed from a single Volcano, 

is the -oiliest. « • ' , 

5. Large central pla,teau with a ^radusd slope toward 
the sea. Thre sLope is forme^i- itito terraces where 
fiiit^pple plantations are found. ^ 
G. Maui — ^The ^lley Isl-e ' ^ ' ' 

1. Second.largest — ^728 squate .miles. 

2. Formed' by two volcanoes, ^and the two mountain ' • 
areas 'Ure * conriected by an isthmus on which is 
'found most o:^ the inlands farming., . 

3. West' Maui"* Mount^ijis spreads put "for 18 mil^es aijid - 
: ' the highest peak, Puu^Kufcui,^ is 5788 feet high. 

4. East. Maui was. formerd ^by/the world's largest in^ 
active ^volcano/ Halealfala. Its highest point , • 

, Red Hill, i^ Itf, 025 'feet. Last known eruption 
^ ^ ' was in 1750. Sumra-it i^ 7'railes long, . 2i ".miles* 
\yid^andas 21 miles in circumference. , 
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H. Hawai'i — The Big Island, The Orchid Island . 
' 1 Largest of the chain — 402-1 square miles. • 
'2.^ . Formed. "6y f ive ovolcanic domes — Kohala, Maima 

Kea, Mauna Loa, Kilauea and Hualalai# 
3» The two highest mountains — Mauna Kea (,13,784 

feet) and Mauna Loa (13,680 feetO 
,4# ' Hawaii has widely different features — deserts, 
lush tropical forests, and even snow» 
;> 5# Island is stiH being formed. x 
IV* THE CLIMATE ^OP- THE ISLANDS 

* A ^Subtropical ^ a ' 

. 1. Most of pleasant weather comes from Bering Sea. 

2. ' Temperatures are mild because the steady north- , 

e^t trade winds have crossed thouscinds of miles-^ 
' ' z of cooT ocean. « • . - 

B. FactoT^s**Tfial;'*inTruehce climate « ~ 

1. The island's location within the tropics. 

. ' 2. Position in the , zone 'of the northeast tr^de winds' 

3. The altitude. 

4* The effect vof low pre^ssure fronts that pass gen- 
' * . erally*to the north.^> 

/ C. Temperature , / 

' ^, 1. Entire, state averages 72 . 

^ ' '2. Difference between tHe warmest months, August ' 

and Septera-ber,^ and, coldest months;. "January and^ 
•V ^ * February, is 5 to 8 degrees. 

, 3* Hot, and humid weather occurs occasionally when 
^ ^ r the trade winds stop blowing* and -the wind's : 
come from the south. This is known as "Kona^'' 
- ^ . ' we^ather. ✓ 
' p/ ';rta-infall- ** • . * 

^ . 1* .Northeastern sides of the islands are apt to be . 

^ wettest. . V. ' 

2. The leeward "side of .the islands* have little* rain.- 
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' • ^ TEACHER RESOURCES . ^ . " 

1. Handy, Emory, Bryan > Wis'e,'etc, Ancient Hawaiian 
Civilization , C.E. Tuttle, Co., 1965.', Balmer, Harold S.{ 
••Geology", Chapter 2^; pages 291 - 301 / 

* Gives an account of the geology of the Hawaiian Island 

• Gives Information of the constructive work of volcanoes 
and reef organisms, a'nd the destructive work of streams 
and waves. Fairly well covered in this area, but ^more 
information jnay be -needed. No information ^of geography 
is given. ^--^ ' ^ \ . 

2. MacDonaXd,, Gordon A. Volcanoes of the National Parks in 



Hawaii , Hawaii Natural History Aafsociation, 1970, 

Gives good "informatifiJn Qf thd- volcanoes in Hawaii... 
Very thorough in dts informaMonz-^^'Gapd, ^color photos <^ 
lava activity is given,^° 



3. Mitchetl, Bjon, Resource Uftits -In Hawaiian ^ Culture , 

^ Kamehamfetia Sblioor Pr^^?;* Hdnolvflu, 1969^.' Unit 3, .?'The 
^ Geology arid Geqgrapfty of th-e l^wailan' ^sTands^' ; j)age 23 - , 
* Gives a ver^ good brief .orientation of the* geology ' , 
and geography of the Hawaiian IslanjisJ More supplementary 
information is needed especially of ^the single islands. 

\ f 
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TUDENT RESOURCES' 




1. Lewis, Oscar. HaVaiit Gem of the Pacific , T?andotn\House,' 
^ Inc., New York, 195^. IBO pages • ' : ^ 

Ge^dgraphy and geology is covered on pg.ges -1 - 9. ^ 
Information includes? formation of the islands, climate,,-^ 
. and location. This serves as a good resource *for children ^ 
to use. .However, more information 'may be needed. 

y 

2. McBride, L.R. About Hawaii's 'Volcanoes . The Petroglyph 
Press, 1967; Hilo, -Hawaii. . " 

A p;ood resource for Hawaii's volcanoes. Gives inforr 
matiori of how volcanoes erupt, kind^ of iava, hbw Hawaiian 
Islands were formed, taking a volcano's temperature, , etc.^ 
Also gives information about the ^volcanoes in' Hawaii. - 
Suitable for student reading and' will give studenJb-;^^^od, 
background abbtft volcanoes. Illustratrons.are^,..^^sed to 
further help the- reader to understanj;^ 




3. . Pratt, Helen Gay. " The Hawaiian's: An /s land Peot)le . ^ ^ 
* "Charles E. Tuttle, Company, I963. ip^ pages\, o 

^ KJhapters 2, 3, 5, 6; ?, B,, !!, 15, 16 gives vaTrioiis ; 
aspects of 'the geology and* geography . These chapters 
serve as an excellent resource for this vdnit. fhe'^'-chapter 



on volcanoes is inadequate, however. Suppl^^mentary - inforr 
mation is needed. . ^ ' * 

Potter, Norris' W. , . I^sdon, Lawrence M. Hawaii Our 'Island 
State , Charley E. Merrill Books,' Jnc, 1964* .^^eografjhy 
of the-Islands"; *Ch^'ter 3; Page 1? - 3i . 

A good resource^, for -children. Written stf easily 
unde^tood by children, no't too teVhnical. Brief infor^"^- 
-mation of volcancte^ , reefs, climate, ana topography the^ 
♦main islands of Hawaii ♦ is ^included. However / supplll'llite'ntary^ 
information is needed. Very brief information of plant 
life, and minerals is .given at the end of tTie chapter. 

■ . ■ . . a . • - - . . 
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TEACHER ORIENTATION 



I. INTRODUCTION . ' ' 

A, The houses (hale noho) of ^the ancient Hawaiian^ were built 
to protej^t thd^ occupants from the > rain, sun, and winds • ^ 

B, Three factors affected the house ^type: ^ * ^ ' * 

1. Hawaiians*had tp build their houses out of the materials, 
found here, ' 

2. The Hawaiians had ^to^ make use of the materials' found 
here for their tools. There were no metalis,- hence, a 

' reliance on atones, shell, wood, ' and/^one implements, 

3. Being basically sailor men, the Hawaiians built 
houses that sailor.? would - houses .t)eing lashed to- 
gether rgither,. than nailed or- pegged. ' 

C, Each Hawaiian -hou-s^hold had a group of houses instead of a 
single house (kauhale).- A large^group of kau hale* was called 
kulana - kauhale" or village. The/ 'kauhale were scattered, ^ 

. wherever people could^ make a living. v 

D, The house size and construction varied - the chiefs had lar- 
ger houses as well as a number of buildings for , different . 

, ' functions or .purposes . ' The cominoner;'s hous^ was smaller. 



II. 



. .MA.TgRlALS 
A,/ Framework 
• 1 



/A 




Uhiuhi , naio , * a ^ all } , kauv/ila , hau , 

lama, breadfruit, ahd.jphia;. wer^'-'us-ed for -the frame- 

ork* 1 . \ - ' 

Stones were s,ometimes used f^or the walls* arid for the 
raised foundation^^c^E^the^ house.. 

•Uki^uki grass werd^ braided to make sennit that- was * 
used to lash the ^posts together. Sometimes braids 
of coconut husk fiber' and ^ ' ie • ie vine were used. 



Thatch 



1. ^ The best and most' used was pili grass because of its 
color and fragrahce when freshly cut, 'and, its dura- 



bility. 
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2» Other grasses were kualohia, pueo, and kawelu. . 
3. Pandanus ieavps (lauhala) - generally on the island 
■,y ^ of Hawaii* . - * ' ' , , 

Sugar cane, leaves, ti leaves, and even "banana trunk 
' f i;j)er jwefe used, , , ' { ' 

- ' Notet !The materials, used depended 'up\n its availability, 
IILi^' CONSTRUCTION ^ . - • * 

A, before ; construct ion, the Hawaiians woul<|[ consult a kuhikuhi 
pu'uond. ( one -who -points -out contours ) who was skilled in 
^^kin^- good sites. , He studied^the lahd-and pointed 
out o^st where the house should stand *and* face, and. what* ' 
must be done. 

B, There' were some people (kuene hale), skilled in putting' 
, up housejs. ^ho were asked to help. This was not widespread. 

Relatives and 'friends assisted in the construction. 
The gi:eps involved are^ briefly: ^ . 

1\ After the site»has been chosen, materials were gathered, 
a.^ Timber from the forests weie cut by stone adzes and 
brought to the 9\te. 



r 



D. 



c. 



Sennit fjprepared, -t . y 

Women an^ children g^hered pili grass andyother, 
thatching materials. ..'-J ^. 



2. 




Ground ^cleared, and raised or leveled up by coftstmxc^fn^ 
lo^ stone walls and filling it out with .earth*. Occa- 
' sibnall^, the whole platform was built of stone. • t 

3» Hqles wer.§ dug by ^^felje *o*o an(i posts" were, placed 
firmly in it^ 

Raifters and the rest of the frame^wpirk lashed securely 
together by the sennit. . . - 

5 #7 Thatching ,^ a. long and tedious prQcess,^ then occurred. 
6, The house was then consfecrated^ followed by a7 feast, 
tet For a more detailed description of thi construction^ 
of' houses, read David Male ^s' Hawaiian Antiouities , 



pages 119 - 121; and .Buck's Ar t3- -and Crafts of : Kawa i \ 
pages 78 - 106\ 
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IV, RELIGIOUS RITUALS/- CONSfeORATION 

A, The Hawaiiahs believed that their house was a living 
thing with personal 'qualities. Hence, they had a con- 
secration oJ: 'dedication ceremony? that was analogous to that 
for a newbo3rn child when the umbilical cord or pico was * 
cut. The ceremony is described, briefly belowi* 
1. After the house was 6ompleted, with' thatching hanging' 
over the dpor, a kahuna was sent for. * a • 
'2, He rec|^,ed a pule kuwa, all the while trimming the 

thatch loVer the door - symbolic of the' cutting > of - - 
the navel string, . * ' . * " 

, * 3» House was then consecrated arid freed from kapu. 

^. AfteV the. c^cemony .was completed, alL joined in a 
feast. Before eating, ,the family ancestors was . * 
invoked by a prayer. ^ | 

- B', Only after ^this^ ceremony and the' feasting was . completed, 
could the family 'enter their new house, ^ ^ 

V. TYPES -0? HOUSES AND'OTHER DV/ELLINGS ^ / % d 

I- 5- 

A. The Hawaiian household^had a number of dwellings each? 
serving a particular piirpose.- This was especially' true 
for the ali'i class'. ' V 

1. Hale noa - sleeping' hpuse for the whoXe family. ' ' ^ 

2, Hale mua' - eating house for orily me^n. Each one haci 

an altar where prayer and offerings werg made to : ' > ^ 
their aumakua or family god. ' - ^ 

^ .3/ Hale 'aina - eating house Qf the women only. 

^, Hale pe^a - a small house apart from the rest of the - 
houses, where women remained during their menstrual 
period, ■ * » 

5. Hale kua or Hale kuku - this' is where kapa was beaterK 
wh^n the weather was bad/. Kapa tools were kept 

here,. Occasionally, there was a drying pen or pa kaula'i, 
where kapa was dried without animals trampling ^er 
them. . • ' 

6, Kile kahumu - a &hed (rareiy Had thatched wall-s) 
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where* cobking w^s done in bad weather and when only 
'a'sjnall amount ,of food was to Jbe prepared/ Some 
*were also used as a storage for utensils, implements 
and firewood, There 'was one for ,men and one 
for women,.' , ^ , ' \ 

' 7. Halau - a house with thatched roofs but open on the' 
sides and ends, that was used' to store trie cafioes. 
Fishnets, and other things connected to fishing and 
canoeing were also stored here, ' ' . . • 

8. Hati^e.':p.a]^a • a - storehouse where chiefs kept their 

extras' kapa cloths, mats, nets, food^ etc, ^ 
'9. Hale heiau 7 the images of the family gods were kept 
Here oridn the hale mua, V 
3,^ Kouses^were^d^stin^ished b;^ the type of *woo4 used in 
the franev^o3?k ,or by the type of thatching material, 
Examples J > Kale hau, hale' kamane, 'hale pili,>» 
Hawaiians^^also had temporary shelters that were used for 
^ ^ the folloV;ing reasons: , . \ 

1., V/hen a farmer did much of -^is ^plantiiig in the' upland 
forests, he bu.ilt a 'small house or papk'i, where he 
li.ye occasionally.^ ' ' . :' 

2, Cano^ makers likewise had temporary shelters* When theTy 
were in the forest^ 

3, Caves were used for preparing hala leaves 'for plaiting* 
Since, they. were generally ctfol, it prevented tl^e 
leaves from becoming too - brittle. The ver;^ dr;y. 
caves were used to prepare salt. In times'* of war, 
caves were used as plp-ces of refuge. Lastly, the- 
caves served as burial , places; pax'ticulariy for the 
ali'i, ' ' . ■ \ 

HOUSEHOLD FURNISHLNGS 

A. The houses were generally simply furnished. 

1, Lauhala floor mats. Grass "and leaves w'ere occasionally, 
used to cover the floors. . ' ^ * 
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The bed c'^^nsisted <0f a number of mats,- piled on one 
anather^ The 'bed covering (kapa moe) were made of 
kapa.' ^ ^ ^ 

PlSlted lauhala fi-Lled wp.th folded lauhala served 
as pillows. The sleeping mata and bed coverings 
were put away during the day. 

Koi kukui or kukui nut candlesy'consisted o'f roasted 
'kernels strung on* lengths of the midribs from dry 
coconut leaves. Each kernel burnfed for two or three 
minutes and there were usually 10 - 12 kernels in 
one candle. The string of nuts were placed in a' 
cupped stone receptacle. 

Stone lamps - kamani or kukui oil was put in hollowed 
stone receptacles and a piece of kapa served as a 

wick. More wicks were added when there was a de- 

,1 ft 

sire* for increased light, ^ ^ ^ 

,A simple stone-walled fireplace o;r ka'puahi. 

''Torches made of roasted kukui nu"^ enclosed in a ^'^^"^ 
sheaf of ti leaves and secured to a i^amtjoo handle, 
,Cooking and eating untensils such as scrap bowls// 
finger bowls, water containers, poi pounders, poi 
boards, 'stone mortars and pestles, wooden and gourd 

.bowls , platters , cups , '/awa^ bowls, knives , etc. 

Kany'of these and others are described by Buck in/ 

Arts and Crafts of Hawaii > pg, 22 - 73. 
Fupu ni'au - broom made of the midribs of coconut . 
leaves, 

Kahi lauoho' - coml5 with teeth made of coconut leaf ' * 
midribs that was tied'^to a band bamboo. 
Mirrors - polished stone placed in a calabash of ' 
water gave a good- reflection. A reflection can also 
be achieved by placing a- highly polished; flat \piece 
' of, wood that was stained or darkened, in water. 




J 
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TEACHER RESOURCES * ^ - ' 

^ U r ^ - 

1.. 'Buck, Peter H. Arts and Crafts of Hawaii : Vol. II, 

Houses} pages'75,- 109. Bishop Museum Press , 1964. ^ . 

A detailed and technipal description of the cori-v * 
struction of^Hawaiian houses is.fpundln thig-book; It , 
is quite difficultfto read and understand. Thef e; is littl^e ^ • 
or no information on the types of 'houses (iri'terms^ of 
function), tn the -religious aspects of^ housebuil(Jing, idnd 
.on the furnrshing. -There are, however, excellent photo'- 
-^graphs of a variety of ancient Hawaiian.. houses that can be 
shown to students.* ' ^ . 1 

■ • Lj ' 

2. Handy^ E.S.C. Ancient Hawaiian gfivilization , -Chapter 6j ' 
pages 6^89,^"HQuses and Villages". Charles E. Tuttle, 
Co., 1970* /Third ^pri nting). 

^A good description of thex construction of the 'houses, 
and o|* the consecrati^on ceremony is fpund here. There 
are examples of pule^uwa ^— • prayers recited by the kahuna 
in the ceremony^ ^' The section on types of houses^and 
furn^Jung^^ aiid' on the fai^ily cu5;,toms^ and relationship 
are oi?ji^y' briefly stated. There isl^also a section on 
villages but it is - brief and, limi'ted' in its scope. ^ ^ , ' 
Gener.&lly* this chapter can^ best /serve as. a intro- 
ductory background for the teaJierfe. — ' A 

. ' ■ / - . . . ■ ■ 

3. Handy, Handy, and Pukui. / The Polynesian Family System of 
Ka'u^ . Charles E. Tuttle Co.," 1972. ' Pages 7 - Ik and/ 
112 - 115. ' ' , ■ , " ^ . 

These sections on dwellings is very informative and 
serves as an. excellent resource. The whole book goes ''into 
the very heart of the ^-Hawaiian culture instead ' of dwelling 
primarily on the material aspects. Also, it does 
not merely describes but explains., For example, fhe conr 
• sulfation with a kahuna before th'^ construction of a house 
^ is explained, and shows the reader that it was not just 

- 1 9- * 
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superstition — that, the 'purposes were sound and reasonable, 
-Tile, information, is^, incomplete » however.' There is 1 



or no Tnention on the materials 'u^ged and on the ac- 
construction. ^ 



ittlb 



tu^l 



4. Malo,' David, Hawaiian Antiquities . Bishop Museum rress, 
19?1 reprint. Chapter 33; pages llfi - 126. A 

David, Walo's descriptions of housebuilding along^with - , 
tlje- notes found. in the back of t^e chapter,* series as a 
good resource for the teacher. The process^ of construction, 
and -the furnishings of the hou^ ^re well-covered by Kalo, 
\-The note in the back has an excellent description of the 
consecrgi.t ion ceremony and has two examples of the prayers. 
There are some small gaps in^ the 'information^ For ex- ^ 
am^l^si bedroom furnishings^ is not mentioned > tjrpes 



of wood for the framework 'is not discussed; and,',there 
is no^ention of the consultation with a kuhikuhi pu^uone 
before picking x)ut the site of a nevy house. 
Cautiom f'alo's accounts are sometimes biased. 



5. Mitchell, DonaW D, Resource Unit In Hawaiian Culture , 
Kamehameha^. Schools Press, 1969. Unit l4; "The House"; 
pages 157 V 169."^ Revised 4972. ^ . - 

This unit is an excellent resource for teac'hers. 
• It is comprehensive in terms of its scope and will give 
teachers^ a good. background of information. , . 
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STUDENT RESOURSES 



1. Curtis, •Caroline. . Life In Old Hawaii , j|gmehaineha School 

Press, Hong lulu, 1970. Pages 1 - l4. . 

s 

V/ritten in story form. Good resource. Informative 
^ and enjoyable. ^ ' , 

✓ - . * ' ' » ' 

2. •Pitchfor'd, Gene. Hawaiian ;Tline . Watkins & Sturgis, Ltd. 
Honolulu,- Hawaii, 1955. Page 11. 

\ Grass' shacks. Very brief info^^mal description of 
the house. Written in a way might be interesting to the 

studertSr^ Possibility of residing to students - funny. 

V 

Pair, but good break from traditional informative resource. 

3. Pratt, Helen Gay. _ The Hawaiiansg An Island People . 
Charles E. Tuttl^, Co.^, I963. Chapter 2^-25. 

, ' A very good description of the construction and 
furnishing of the houses of ancient Hawaiians is given^ 
here, ..^Informative 'and also contains illustrations 
_ helpful ftfr student. 
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I. 



b. 



TYPES 

A. Animals 

1 . Pigs (pua^a) 
«^ ' a. Introduced by the Havaiian ancestors 
Bred in large numbers 

1) used chiefly in important* feasts 

2) or as offerings in religious ceremonies 
First, killed, then organs removed, hair singed 
or scrapped off with piecesf^of rough lava 
l) then salted and cooked in the' imu until ^ 

well-done, a pro.x^ess that required two to ' 
four hours, depending upon the size- of the 
animal and the number and temperature of 
the stonef's 

At feasts, hot stones- were placed in body cavity 
in ^thiclc parts between legs 

1) also placed Ground ,the outside of the body 

to enable faster cooking 
For family use the pig w^s never ploced in the 



d. 



imii 
I) 

.2) 



hot stones were put in after the, inside- ^d 
been 'salted > ^ u 

then, wrapped in old kapas and mats\ pYaced 
on a'poi jDoard and left, for forty-e/^ht 
hours ' , ^ \ . ' . 



. 2, Pog Cllio) 
\ 3 



•Intro)iuced by the Hav:aiian pjices^prs 
^Ij// b. 3red(:^in large numbers 

1) ^a* small sl^e dog which was something like 'a 
^ ^ ^ ' ter^rier ^ / ' ' ; . ■ 

Z) fattened on. {Joi, sweet potatoes,- 

c. Hawaiians preferred dog meat to p'brk (. ^ 

d. Bak<?d dogs formed t'he principal meat at feasts 
Birds . ' • 
a . Chicken (moB)- ^ 

1) domestidated fowli 
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2) resembled s6mei.'hat the strain of figbting ^ 
cocks used by the Filipinos. todaV ^ 
a) some were trained ror cock fighting but' 

their prrnclpal use ^was^pCiSr food 
I) also appropriate pffer/ngs to the god§ 

3) ♦ a'^ter it was killed and cleaned,"" it v/as 

wrapped t^i leaves end cooked- in the imu 
in -coconut cream ^ v • / * 

h) eggs we:^ not eaten but left in\tha nest - 
to be incubated hj the hen 
b. Any of the native birds, large or ^mall, land 
or. sea, were considered good foqd 
^ 1; though some^ species ^^jtere' caught prin\ari'ly 
* f or their .feathers I • ' ^ 

2). thirty- two edible specie^s are listfed by Mal^ 
, » (1971j pp. 37-^0) ; ^under the catelgorie's of^' 
a)'<Lild fowl ^' C ^ . > ' ' * • . 
^ b) birds who live in the salt and fr^sh- 

water ponds * - v 

c) ocean divers* ^ ^ , 

d) migratoyy birds - * " s ' ^ 
Fishes (i'a) * , ' ^ V [ ' 

a. Mostly all were eaten r ^ ' 

1 ) exceptions^are the poisonous gall^ of the 

. porcupine fish, a Crgb (kumimi) and a ^ 
species' of sea turtle '('ea), * ^ ♦ 
° % 2). for references of edible fi she's "-'c heck Malo 

a)'^fish that'have feet with prong3^.(e.g 

crab, lobster and shrirap) 
bX fish that are beset with spines 
c) fis>^overed ^^^ith h.ejv^'^ shells (e.g.. 
^fflpipi^ .o^nljii^ c lehb) ^ ; 

fish t^at^pidve slowly 

e) . sma*ll-fry tha-t are* seen along the sh^re 
Oe.g* mullet) ' 

f) fisji that have bo'dies with sharp 'tuhe^ 
ances - . -4 

poio's ' 



V 



g) fish with flattened bodies (e.g. .hMmu- 
humu) ^ ■ r - 

h) 'fish with, bodies of it silvery color 

'* (e.g. ulua) • ' . ' ' 

i) JTish with lor^ bodies ^ , ^ 
^"^ f) fish with bodies of a red'colo^ (^'•gt 

weke) . ' y — 

k) fish that are furnished with arms or 

. rays (e.g. octopus, squid) 
1) sea* turtles 
m) shark (inano^)^^ - 

n)' fish" that breathe on the surface of 
, the ocean (e.'g. porpoise) 

or fish provided with wihgs 
Hawaiians sometimes ate fish raw- Just .as it 
came from the ocean * > 

l) their uncooked fish was always preserved 

by salting or drying or both * " , ' 
fish was cooked. in several wayst 

1) wrapped- in tr leaves and placed on the coals 

2) broiled ovepr hot coals . ^ 

3) placed in:4'^labash witfi a little water' 
. on it and -^en drop in hot stones . 

crustaceans ai)d shellfish 

1) Malo I'ists on page *f5f thirte-en edible 
crustac.eans and n3,neteen edible shellfish 

2) exampiest^ . . ^/ " . - 

a), octopus (he*e)"referred to as squid 

-fishermen^ killed it by biting tlie head 
-flesh was pounded to. break the muscle 
fibers aftd eaten raw or cooked dr the 
/ pouned squid was dried for future *use 

bX shrimp (opae) ^andj lobsters , (ulua) ^ 

c) other sea animals 'such ast ' ^ 
-opihi. (limpet) * , . ^ 
-loli (sea cubumber) ' ^ 

. ^ -pipipi .(small mo'llusk) . . , 
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e)' 
f) 
g) 



Plants^ 

1: Indigenous (native) . 

a. NuTiber which might have been eaten ma^r^ be fSirly 
^ \lapge, but the number which actually formed part 

' of the. Hawaiian diet was few 

1) anything edible inzthe form of ^ pith, root 
tuber, corm, fruit, or, leaf became part of 
the scanty diet, 

2) /^ examples; (e,atea raw or. cooked) 

a) hala fruits . y . . 

b) VMcernels'.of the lolou palms 
c; mountain apple (ohia ai) ^ ^ 

ohelo berry 
tree-ferns 
a few greens . ' . 
saaweed j(limu) - - 

b. Except in tixes 'bf scai:city, these were^aban- 
^'doned after tKe introduction of cultivated 

plants V " ^ . ' 

(see Handy'.s list o^,usea^>le wild plants — - 
The Hawaiian '''Plater pp/21^-2l6). 
Introduced: from central'' Polynesia thrived in a 
climate similar to that f^rom which they came 
a. Coconut fniu) \ ' 
' " .1) flesh of the coconut v.as eaten- raw 

2) coconut milk Xas a- result of grating and 
sque£|^2irig the:i4^1esh,) ^wa^ u^d fox* . 
*.;a) main fishes . ' * 

\J ^ ' . -cooked wdth. chicken 

-cooked with gre^s (spinach) 
" b) de&aerts _ . - ^ _ 

-haupia (milK plus starch (pia^ boiled 
i or baked in the ^imu) 

. o ' -kulol6 (milk plus grated tarp baked in 



imii) 

-paipaiee (milk plus ripe brea'df ruit) 
-poipalaa -.(milk .plus cbokejd sveet potato) 



3) coconut <water used as *a,' drink on long 

journeys \] ' - « .J, 
Breadfruit (ulu) . ' 

' 1 ) made into pok, . ^ • 

2) .fruit baked '-in irau with, skin on, peeled,, 
core removed,, and eaten • ^ 
' 3) pudding (paipaf.ee) mixed vlth coconut milk 
c5* Banana . , ^ 

1) fruit eaten raw or cooked ^ ^ - \ 

2) when taro was scar8e a poi wds made f roin • 
mash'ed bananas 

d. Sugar Cane (ko) ' • 

1) chewed on the tough inside fibers and pulp 
- 2) juice extracted frorn^ cane toasted over the 
open flame fed to nursing babies 

e. Arrowroot (pia) 

< 

1)^ mixed with coconut ^creara or milk, wrapped 
in ti leaves and 'steamed in imu to make^a 
dessert called haupia ^ 

Be^^erages 

1 . Water (vai) ' 

^ Rain water or water from heaven (wai maoli) 

b. Spring water 

. 1 brackish . i i ^ - 

~ 2) located in the mountains, in the lowlands, 
' >nd. along the ^ shore covered by the ocean 

c. Strea^^s of fresh water ^_ 

2. Coconut Water (wai niu) 

• a. Not used extensively since there was ^in abun- 
dance of stream and springs 
b. Hc(wever, they were important on long, ocean 
voyages 

. c. To provide a potable fluid the coconut must be 
at a particular stage of development 
1) proper drinking nuts contain a clear re- 
freshing liquid which is kept cool by the 
.thick outer covering of husk 
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2) In nut|^ that -are %po immature the fluid 
is bitter 

3) i*n mature nuts oil in the fluid is apt to 



cause griping 



D. Condiments 



1 . Salt : It 



2. ' Inamona . 

a* Kukui nuts were rbasUed then grounded in a 

small stone motar (poho' inamona) with a small 
stone muller, salt bejLng added for taste 

: .1 ^ 

b* Ser^ved in .Ismail, wooden, or gourd receptacles 
or simply placed on a^ freshly plucked ti leaf 

c. Caution: the kukjui oil has purgative proper- 
ties, therefore, (only* a 'small afcount should be 
eaten 

3. Seawe'ed * ^,3- . s 

a. Usually washed and salted t)}en eaten raw 

b. Types 

1 ) limu kohu \ 



2) limu lipoa ^| 



3) "^limu eleele 
\) limu. msnauea * ' ^ 

c. added variety and flavor and prevented consti-"'^^ 
pation . ^ 
COOKIRG ' i i ^ . 

A. Methods . - ^ ^ ' 

1 . Broiling - ' - . 

Ko'ala refers to the ^tise^ of hot coals 

ioea o 



Pulehu convey^the iaea of using hot ashes ' 

b. Pal-aha--:-^hfi food wa^'^spreid out flat on a 
lefel of l^t\coals ^ \ " 

Olala the food was^rmed near the fire and 

turned from time to ;^i'. ^e * 

c. .Some foods were protected from burriing.by 

being wrapped in ti^eaves* (laulaii) 

2. Boiling • Y ' ' ' 

a. Somewhat orimitive m^hod. owing to the lack o*f 
fireproof utensils 
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b. Consisted of appljtin^ heat /from 'the inside . 
' instead of frfm fhe outsidte 

c. Food VarS pla^ced in vooden/ bowls with water, . 

• into v.'hich red hot stones were dropped (puholo) 

d. Heated stones (eho) were/ also placed in. the inte- 
- ' rior of fowls r " ^ , ' , 

e. Alternate layers of stories and food were placed • 
■ - in the bov;l and water ^^ded 

3./ -Roasting and Steaming 

Earth Oven '(i:nu)'is a ^hallow hole in the grpvmd 



a . 



in the earth oven is 
],ua, hole) 
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This process of cooking 
termed fcalua.Ckay the; 

c. Building of an imu^ 

1) kindling^ wood i? placed in the middle, of the 

hollow 

2) larger pieces of wood built around and, over 
the kindling - • / 

3) a layer of stones arranged pver the- vood^ and 
the^kindling lighted * ^^ - - 

a) stones, about the size of , a closed fist, 
were selected from the kind which would 
not, burst when they vere'heated (e.g. 
^ porous puhoehoe) 
W) a' bamboo fire blower directed the breath in 
fanning the fire irito the flame 

5) after the stones were heated,- they were ♦ 
leveled out with:* a stick -t.o make an even 
floor over which grass (honohono) oi* leaves 
were sprejgd t;o pr,event the food from being 
scorched 

6) foods (e.g.^ taro, breadfruit, sweet, potat;o, 
etc.) were packed in 'and covered with lay- 
ers of leaves, preferably ti leaves 

. 7) an outside layer of old mats and tapas was 
applied as the last coyer to keep in the 

d. ^ Foo^^as wrapped in ti leaves and covered with 

ginger or banana leaves < ♦ 

. . . ^ f 
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1) ;pOrk, fieh^^taro t,ops, and many other .kinds 
of food^s were wrapped in these leaves 
Food Preservation * ' ^\ . , 

!• ,Salt was! one *of their necessi^ties " ^ • 

a. . Us^d with fish and meat, also as a relish with 

fresh food ' 

b. ^ -Manufactured only in certain olaces 

\) ' obtained sea water or salt water dipped 

from salt wells 
2*^: stands in a shallov; basin for curing or 
, until, it becomes a strong brine from ore- 

' * liminary evar^oration 
3) transferred to another basin for crystalliza 
tioif into salt to take place - 
2. Another method was drying thei^j^food 

a. - Salted first,* then dried in the sun 

b. . Cooked inXth'e.imu then dried 

3^ Leftover foods^,and water were stored i-n a cool' place 
4-.- iLive fish were ^dred in -en'closed ponds 
Utensils, Dishes, Implements 
1u -Bowls (umeke) * 

a. Umeke la'au ' 

1) beautiful bov/ls made of kou, milo or kamani 
wood 

a) thesg^wopds gave no flavor to the food 
. . b) no"* ornamenting was done to the surface 
since" the grain was already attractive* 

b. Umeke Pomrc 

1) gourds were converted into bowls to store' 
• " SP^d serves poi and other foods 

2) natural surface was unint^eresting, there- 
fore, decorated 'With a geometric design 

c. They had different type.s of bowls ffr different 
uses (see Buck's,' Arts and Crafts ppT ^-^-3) 

2. Pa or platters ^ • • 

'a. Platters made of the same woods mentioned to 

» make the usieke ^ s ^ 

b. Four types: » / • 

■. 1) elongated 
2) circular 

-29- 
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. 3) raised' on runners 
h) supported by /carved human figures ' . 
Plates: v/ere made from wood and bottom part 
of gourds 
Cups or ipu/^apu 

a. made from wood, small gourds, coconut 

" shells and nuts of the introduced calabash 
tree , - \^ 

.Spoons or ki'o'e palau 

.a. Small scoops made out of coconut shells 
and/or calabash 

Finger bowls (ipu holoi lime)' 

a: A bowl for washing ^hands is a unique deve- 
lopment in Hawaii and found to exist no- 
v-here else in "Polynesia ( 

Scrap 'bowls. (Ipii 'aina) 

* 1. * * * ^ 

a. Made for- chief s who deposited fishbones 
and scraps of^'food in them during meals 
1) institute^ foi* the fear of sorcery 
a) "-^bod which had been touched 

formed an excellent medium (maunu), 
.for a sorcerer (kahuna 'ana 'ana), 
* cpuld work his spells and cause 
. * the death of the .person who had 

handled the f^ragitlent of "food 

Huewa i 

a. V/ater gourd containers^ % 

b. ' Used during the meal or carfied on canoe 

trips • 

c# Forms: * ' • * ' 

1) globular with conical neck* 

2) giolDular with tubular neck 

3) hrourgiass 

. ' H-) cylindrical 

d. some were decorated ^ , 

e. they Vete suspended by nets 
Shell Scrapers 

a* Used for removing the skin from cooked 
taro in the preparation of poi 
1 ) ' scraping the skin from breadfruit 
-30- 
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■ . ■ .^FOOD 

b. made from: ^ 
. 1) 'large opihi sheLls 
2) covrie shell r 

10. Coconul -Shredders' C 
a. No stand graters 

^ < \ ^ ' b. Hand grater were the op^i shells 

11. Knives. and Cutters 

a. Made from: stone fla-ces^ shark teeth and bamboo 

H _ 12. Swe^t Potato poi mixers -(la^au ho'ovali poi) 

a. A wooden implement with a spatulate blade were 

^ ' made for Tiixing ma sjiec^ .potato with water to 

form a gruel . * • , • ' " 

.13»" Pig Scrapers . ' • , 

a. A flat piece of vesicular basalt or lava with 

a rough surface rubbed off the hair from the ^ 

, pig after , it. was singed off/ ^ 

/ 1^. Pounding Boards * c 

. .a. Made of heavy board in the form of- a flat 

" " ^ .shallow tray, somewhat rectangular but vith,. 

1 the corners rounded off 

* < " ft.' Two classes: ' • - \ 

^ . ' 1 ) sh6rt boards = only one man could work 

• ■» 

2) long boards at which two men could work, 
one at each end 

. l5»*Stone food pounders 'or poi pounders (pohaku'i poi) 

a. ' Were made of closed-drained basalt 

b. Three types: ' • * 
1 ) knobbed pounder 

\ 2) ring pounder 

3) stirrup pounder . ^ 
III. OTHER INFORMATION . ' . ^ ^. 

A. Prohibitions 

1. Certain foods were kapu to women by reason of 
'their sex h 
J^' . a. fprbidden unless she was a -highV chiefe^^s 

b. • examktes: . *r ' 

1) pork because it' was feast food for the 

•gods, ' chief s, and^ ,prf est s; and also re- 
* lated to the god L'ono* as KamapuW'a * 

• - ' 
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2) 
3) 



Bananas — the banana tr^ee was a -body of 

Kanaloa • * / •' " 

Coconuts - the coconut trie was a body 

of Ku / 

Ulua fish — was 'off ered to the, god Ku 

' ■4? ■ ► 

in hlsflwar ritual' as ajjl substitute for a 



5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 

9) 



human-' victim 
Kumu (a .red 'goatf ish) 
offering in various 
secration of a new hd|fe) 
Niuhi (The Great Whi 
of the High (Thief ' 
Honu (9ea turtle) ~ 
•Ea^sea tortoise) - 
Nuao (porpoise) — a 



serve^ as an 
hials (e.g. con- 



Shark), — symbol 



jfonn of Kanaloa 
:a form of Kanaloa. 



B. 



OPm of Kanaloa 
Paiaoa (whale) a form of kanaloa r the 
whalers tooth was a s^red symbol of ali'i 
Hahalua or Hihimanu (jotting sting ray) , 
' 3 probably a form of Kamloa 

2. Husband had to preprare two ov^jfts of food, one for 
himself and a sep^arate one forrhis wife 

a. Necessary, since men and wome^ were, not 
allowed to eat together * 

3/ All kapus on /eating were broken when King Kameha- 
meha II ate with his hoxisehold including women ^ ' 
' aiid allowed them to partake the kapu foods • 
Wa^nners in Eating ^ . 

!• Table Setting 

I a. Finger* Bowl for washing hands (ipu holoilima) 
1 ) ' flanges on inside of bowl for removing ' 
sticky pieces of food 

b. Scrap Bowl (ipu ^aina) usred b^ royalty 
guarded by an attendant 1 

1) guarded against a*" sorcerers who might 
use th^m as a mediiim 

2) . -scrap bowls imbedded with teeth and/or 

' pieces of bone^of an enemy may be a qign 
of .contempt or insult to his family 
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c. Washbowl (poVi wai holdi) 
1) useci ta;w9^haharrds, . , ^ t 

) ^ 2) Use dpf w,6't*€§rrfs, or, leaves vhen'',i/at'er became 
' " ^ scarce . ^ . ~ * ■ 

d. Pa^ Kaukail ^ ^/ . 

1). long, narii'ov mat laid on floor with food 

' ' . . \- , ;\ 

* set in readiness ""f^^ 
' .) ' ^ 

e. Poi bowl set/^bptw^en two ^persons faclpg each 



^^1 



ing side 



\Meat dish set between iyto persons s'itj 
by iide \' ^ 

Eating poi > ' ' ^ 

a. ■ Soraetiines dipped' with one finger . ^ ^ 

b. . Generally two fingers dipped to the^fiitst j^olnt 
* ivhen eating .daintly^ arjd to the second jpint for 

the -'hearty appetite 

c. Deft twist on tt^^ way* to mouth- to retai|i the 
.semi-liquid past orj the finger-.. 

Proper t'6 consume' all that was .served 
Smacking of the lips showed appreciation and good - 
manners * ' ^ ' , v - • " • . ' . . 

To sit crosst?legge'd was approved b^at for women and. 
girls to^ Sit. v/ith knees together /a.ncl to one side 
was pref errjB^d. ^ . ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

Host or hostess should- continue eating untill the 
guest were sat^rsfi-'ed • - ; - 

a, Never shoul4 t-he poi left clinging to the sides 
of the ppi bowl be' scrapeci down (kdhih^a sign of 
intended\removal whild" a guest is till eating ^ 

b, general expressions of/hospi.tality J 
4) 'ai^a' ma' ,oria, "e.at your fill!'.' . ^ 
2) '^ mai hlohilah^a, nau ka 'ai, "do not be 

bashful, the food is yours!", c 
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FOOD • • ' • 

TEACHER RESOURCED ' 

1 . Food — ^"—section I ' " 

. by Te Ran^i Hiroa (Peter H, Buck) '* ' 
r Arts and Craft's of Hafvail ^ ' 
■ . Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop Museum Special Publication^ 
' '^-5, 196'+, reprint . • ^ . ' • 

liverything and anything yon would want to know about 

the topic or food fro^ the ancie^^t Ilav-i^iian should first 
^ cone from this resource. It takes into acc6\int the^types, 
metFjcvis',. iTiplemeRts^r^and others ^vhich pertain to that .par- 
ticular subject. ' ^ 

2. *'Food and its Preparation" * , 

, by John Wise ^ ^ . . ^ ' /* * 

Ancient H:>vailaiv Civilization • . • ' 

by.il. C. Craighill Handy, et. al. ' 

Rutland^ Vermont ^< Tok^ro, Japan: Charles 11. Tuttle Company, 
' 1973- Fifth printing. ' ' . ^ " ^ . 

Chapter 8: pp. 95-103 - ' \ 

Gives «n overall, view* of the subject. However, it 

, doesnH seem to be' coril^lete in all the areas methods of 

cooking, plants they used and others ^ 

"Food Plants o? the Ancient Hav.aiians"' , ^ 
by L. H. Bryan, Jr. ' ♦ ' 

Hawaiian T^a^iare Fotes (Chapter 1 5) ' ' • 

It gives an account of the plantfs eaten during the time * 

of the ancient Havaiian. However, it isnH a complete de- 

tailed description. 

Plavaiian Antiquities . ' ^ ' . . 

^ .by David Malo ^ 

Honolulu: Bishop Museuhi Press*, 1971* Second Printing. 



Chapter 13' 
• 15 



pp. 37-^*-1» Ttie domestic* and wild animals. ^ , 
pp. ^Articles of food and drink in Havaii* 

pp. ^5-^7 The fishes. . . ' 

It gives an accurate listing or the types, of birds, 1 plants, 
; ' and flsjies thot were irivolvcd in maMng-nip the ancient 

Havaiian' s food* source's-. 

''O ' ".c . ^ ^ ^ ^ -34- 
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POOD — resources ' ' , 

> \ ' f ' ' - . 

5. "Liffi in Ancient. Hawaii - Foods" -.A Supplement Research 
Materials, Bulletin Number 15 • * 
Mra. Violet Ku'ulei Ihara ( 
Bishop Museum Liaison Teacher -. 

The article is very thorough. It explains every ' 

aspect about the subject^ - . . 
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•.TEACHER ORI JOT AT I ON 



JKTRODbCTION h v * 

1. f The cloth of. the ancient Hawaiian used for thelp '^-^ 

* ■ . . ■. * 

clothing , is ' Called Kavh or tsma, oT "barrkclbtih" . 

- a; '.The Ha^waiiari Equivalent <)fKa pa- meansr "the beaten ' 
; thing"^ ^ ^ ^ . . . A 

2. Ha'waiiansKapa Us thought to be the/finest in the world - 
because ^ , ' • 

a. Hawaiian used a wider variety of colprs' and designs- 
^ . to decorate tlfeir K^pa • 

b. . They u«ed ^ greatdr plumber of tools arid implements* ' ' 

c. Their workmanship Was very fine. ♦ , ' 

3. Feather garments weVe not cpnsiderec^ cjpt)iing*' They "\ 
-^oWere* used as special regalia used only i)y royalty* ^ 

GARMENTS WORN ' v * * ' ^ ' 

A* The 'Clothing, worn by old^tin^e Hawaiians was made of Kapa^ 
The Maka'-ainana^ or commoner s and /the A li^i^ ^or rQi|alty ^ » 
dressed .?like. " ^ , ' /" - • ^ , ' 

1 • . /The clothing of,, the 'All ' l^wals bett^^r made and more 

decorated than the clothing. of ttie- .commoners • 
2. Commoners could not weal:*- x)r even-hstridle the clothing 
' of the chiefs. . ' , ' . 

C. Kapa Malo^or Loin Cloth ^ - . 
1 • Worn by men ahd* Ijoys/ ' 

a. ;^bout nine- inches wide and nine 'or more feet long 

b. Soipe were dyed in solid colors, others (iecorsted 
with elaborate designs v . . ^ 

' c. To put on a -male, the man hol'ds the end,t;hat ^ 
. Is to be the front .flap uader his chin, * He^. 
passes th($ free fend ^beitween Kls legs^ahd holds* 
it one hand against his back> while he wra|)s ^the 
remainirjg portion around his waist '*ntil it meets 
the' fold in backhand' can be slipped underneath>' 
it* The front end is released ^rom the- chin 
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. • , " ' falls^to l^orm a flap ia. front A similar 

f • ^ . flap may be made in the back by spreading out ' 

' " ' the, end piece and securing it over the waist, 

• . band.' - 

V ' D. Pa'u - Skirt, * . ' ^ , , ' 

1 • Worn by women and girl's^ ^ ^ 

.<r a- ^Two or more yards* long and,*a yard, or less wide. 

• ' > 

b. Dyed and printed in manr. different designs^ * ' 

- ^ and colors, Prettier and had more designs than 
^ . the malo. 

. c. Warn around/the^w^ist and extended below the knees 
d. In putting on^-this garment, a woman held one*'' 
^ ' ' ' r corner of th"e Cipper border to her waist, wrapped 

' the free end SrouncJ and tucked the corner in ^t * 

, ' ' the waist.. In the upper corner of the ou*^^ end . 
she might tie or roll kukui nut or pebhle. 
When this weighted, corner was tucked into the ' 

• * - ^ ^ v> ' 

waist fold of the' skirf, the garment was held 

securely. The visible portion of ' the pa^u 

was ^ often decorated. 

2. Hula da|jcers, ^both men and women, wore a similar 

•garment when dancing. ' ^ ^ -h 

E. Kiheiw-shavl > ' ' 

^1. V/orn*by bqth men and women for warmth 

> 2. Rectangular in shape 

^ . 3»' Worn i?i two or more ways " ^ ' 

a. May be centered over the left shoulders and the 

"^-^^j^pper corners tied ov^r 'tlye right shoul'ders 

>^^^ b. May be centered oyer- one shoulder and the corners 

J . knotted under the opposite arm. 

- ^ c. Often thrown over the shoulders and tied in front 

^•..^sually decorated with attractive designs 



\ 
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F, Kanaka - Sandals 

1. ^ Braided fro-n ti^leaves, lauhala, hau bark or partly 
, ber:.ten .wauke fibers 

2. ^^sed crossing' rough terra in. '^such a^ laVa and 
^ Qoral but otherwise went barefoot, 

G, , 'Very young children did not wear any clothing^ at all. 
R. Style of Clothi^ng 

1 . All articles cf clothing were straight strips of 
; * material ^ . • 

; 2;. i^Iade so that the direct rays of the sun reached 

" the people ^nd contK^buted tS t^ieir health. 

II];. MAKR^G KAPA ■ ^ 

^ 1. Stallcs were cut dowri. 

^> / 

2. Bark peeled off, scraped off the; outer bark and soaked. 

3» ,The^cleaxi, white inner bairk was beaten tp desired texture. 

\. -:Pidce's were joined to make the desired size - process 

called "felting". . ' Y ' 

5* Kapa dried and, bleached irV the <?nn\ / ' " 

^ IV. , BASiC MATERIALS FOR MAKIl-^G KAPA / ' - • ^ 

A. ^ Plant Barks (jlnher barks); ^ 

1. Paper ^> Mulberry - Wauke 

. a. 'Cultivated near villages « * 

w ' ^ ./ 'b. - Made best Kapa ^ ■ ' 

2. ^ Kettle Pla^t^-* Mamakl ' 

\,a.^ grew without cultivation in the rain forepts 

~ -^b^ Purnistied tough bark and was secox.d most frequently 

used. : 
3* other plants used ^ 

a. ,lUlu - Breadfruit 

b. Hau - Hibiscus Tilliaceus 

B. Tools and Implements 

1. Adze (Ko'i) ^ 

a. . A stone blade lashed to a wooden handle 

b. ' Used for cutting down tne stalks 
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Clam Shell or a siT.ilar shell. 

a. Used to split- the bark the full length of the 
. • plant stem. 

b. The split bark was removed in one piece f^om 
the stem by peeling it off with the thumbs 
and fingers or by 'securing one end of the bark 
between the first and second fingers and twirling 
the entire stem around and around the hand. 

This wound the barH in. a tight roll with the bast 
fiber on the outside, i 
Kahl ' ^ 

a. Made from part of a covry, or of an 'opihi , 

or limpet shell 
'b. Used to scrape off the outer brown and green 

berk from-4^he strip' after it w s unrolled and 

placed on a flat surface. 

c. Only the white bast fibers remained and these 
were soaked fo r several^ days. 

Kohoa . ^ \ \ 

a. Bound ^ smooth beatei;^ 

b. The soaked fibers were pounded with this 

c. ^Softened fibers were folded over and over so 

that the ma-ss was thoroughly felted. 
Kua huku . ^ 

a. A flat- topped wooden anvil 

b. Provided the smooth surface for the final beatings 
Ue ruku , . 

3. Square, carved better > ^ 

b. ' 3eater used for f inal^beating 

c. The designs carved into the suri^ace of these 
;beaters; inprirtted a vatermark i;ito the soft,' vet 
Kapa fibers i ' ' ^ - i 

Papa Hale . ' - 

a. Grooved board 

b. Moist Kapa placed over this and pressed with a 
. sharp-edged tqol to get a corrugated effect. 




8. ^Umeke 

a. Bowls and Calabashes for water 

b. Made from gourd or carved wood . - ' ^ 

9. Stone weights r 
a. To keep she'ets of Kapa from blov.ing while 

bleaching in sun. 
DECORATING THi) KAPA ' ^ ^' . 

The lovp of color and design, and a spirit of rivalry caused 
th'e Kapa makers to develop a large fittmber of dyes and a 
greater number of unique implementpr to apply the color to 
Kapa than is T^und in any other part of the Pacific* 
A. Oyes < * 

1. •A'ali 'i « of soapberry family (red-brown dye) 

a. Boil the ripe' seed capsules in a little water 

b. Cloth placed^in this dye'shoulJ be boiled for 
' g'rester- peHnanence of ^olor. 

2. Koki'o or Aloalo - Hibiscu^ (brown dye) 

» a.' Pound the root or stei^bark and ad(^ vater 

3. r.ou - An evergreen tree dye) (yellow) 

• , a. ' Crush mature lea^s a^ ^add cold water to. get brovn. 

b. When boiled, they produce a yellow dye. 
If. Kukui Kuts (brown d^) (black d^e) 

a. Pound roof or "stem baitk aiid add wa'ter to get 
a browi]L dye.. ^ 

b. For a darker shade, 'boil 

c. The soot.fros burned mits gives black. 

5. Ma"'o or Huluhi^la - Native "S^ot ton (green) = (red) 
a. Leaves are pounded and fresh water is added ^to ,/ 

give^ a green col^r. 

* b. Boiling of the leaves gives a wine red. 

6. - Foni - Indian Mulberry (yellow) (red) 

a. Pound the, root bark and add water for a yellow d/e^ 

b. . Add coral.- lime to the'' yellow infusion anfl it 



-will change to red; 
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?• 'Olena Tiiraeric Hoots (yel^lov dye) 

a* Peel and drush the roots, add, water and strain 
• for yellow , ' 

'^'Uku'ul^L - Kountad,^i i;,ily (blue dye) 

a. Mature berries of this olant 

I 

b. Separr.te the thin blue skin from the seed iduIo. 
The color is expressed from the berry slzih's 
and added into cold water. 

•9. 'Ulei - Csteomelia (lavender) ' ^ 

^ a. Boil the ripe seeds to obtain a lavender d/e 

10. 'Alaea (red) 

a. Adi v^a^er to this red-brpvn ea'rth to get the red 
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Tools and Implements for Dyeing and Decorating 
1* - Lsrge-cala'Qash Cuineke) or gourd Cameke pohue) 

2. 'lortaj* and pestle for grinding the dye materials.* 

3. Carved bamboo stamps - 'Ohekapala 
^. Paint brushed !nade froru the dried hala keys or segments 
5. Liners - made of v/ood and" bamboo ' 

^.'6. Cord dipoed in dye 
C. ' ethod* of Decorating or Dyeing ^ ' 

1.^ Dipping entire pieces o^^ Kapa into dye 
*• 2. Cord- snapping 

a. A tightly twisted cord (kaula Kakau) was 'dipped 
in dy^5 held firmly by, each end over the fabric 
and snapped onto it. the imprints of the twists . 
in the cord made a segmented line. /This could be 
repeated in different colors rnd'. different 
directions. 
* 3.' /itamping ^ . 

o 

^a. Designs were carved on ba^sboo stamps Cohe r'.apala) 
of geometric patterns and were used -for a form of * 
block printing. The carved end of the stamp was 
dipped into a container of liquid dye, then the 
excess ^as removed by tapping the stjamp against. the 
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rin'of. the bowl.' The end bearing -the Vilm of 
dye was pressed against the di.^^ \ end 

pressed again and again until ^ corilii:'* 
line or pattern had been stanped on the 'Kspa, 
Ba-riboo Li-^es (lopa) 

a. This process almost identical to that of the 
staT.ps, The prongs, ranging frovi one to nine ' 
on a liner, resemble the tines of a table fork. 
These were diuped into dye and pressed against 
■'<3pa to for-:: single or a parallel'^ li-^es in a 
^variety of corn'^inations . 
5. 3rus;ning 

3. 3rusheSv niade ^rom the fibrous ends of seeds or 

ceys of pandanus (hala) were used as paint brushe 

Beddi'^g - 3ed :.aps C^'u'ina r.apa or Kapa moe) 
. 1. Jsualiy consisted of decorated cover sheet (kilohana) 

and four ^x^.der 'sheets of the sa^ie size of white 

Kapa (iho) ^ . ^ ' \ - 

2. The five sheets were sev/n together ^along one edge 

v;itt' thread made of twisted stri-^s of ?.aDa. 
Covering cfC Oracle Tower ^ / . 

1." The-^Cracle Tower in the Heiau was covered with a 

durable grade, of ..bite or light feolcred^Kaps . 
Kapa sticks \ ^ ^J' 

1. These Kapa sticks (palo 'ulo'u) consisted of stout 
f-*;auila wood poles and were topped with balls of white 

Kapa . , * \ 
lamp '..icks ^ 

1. A twist of Kspa served as a wick*(kaula ahi) in 
the kukui oil lamps 
^ Kites (aupe) ' . * 

^1 The hau v/ood or canbco frames of kites were covered 
v/ith \vhite Kapa. 



^ * F. Images in the Heiau 

1* Certain images in the heiau were' dressed in Xapa 
during seasonal cere!nonies* 
♦ 2. 'The dead were wrapped in burial sheets of black or 

• ' brown Kapa. 

\ G. Kahuna Dress . • ' ^ * 

1 . Certain kinds ^-of Kahuna v;ore white Kapa ^ 
K. Kapa Flag^ - ' ♦ 

1. P'apa flags marked Kapu routes, areas, fruits and 
other crops 
I . Door Flaps ' ^ 

1 . ' Thick, coarse pieces of Kapa scmetines' used for door 
flaps. 
J. Bandages 

1 . Kapa served as bandages^ 
Vil . OTHER GARMENTS OF ROYALTY* 

A- Ken - ' \ 

1. ^Ahu'ula (red garments') 

. a. Feathered cloaks ^nd capes 

2. Mahiole - Feather Helmets 

3* Ka'ei "apu o Liloa - Sacred Sash of Liloa 
3^ T^ei hula manu 
. 1. Feathered leis worn' only by women of the chiefly cla 

2. Ring^s 

a. Ivory turtle,' small enough to be tied to a women 
fingers which served as rings. 

3. Other articles 

a. Necklaces 

^ 1) Shell and seed necklaces were vorn by. women 

b. -^ Cbmbs 

# 1) Made froci the midrib of the coconut leaf. 



♦.The feathered garmentf-'are discussed in the section on 
featherwork. 
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TEACHER RESOURCES 

Buck, Peter. Arts and^rafets of Hawaii . Vol. V'- Clothing. 
Bishop 'ymseum Press, 196^. ^ * ^ 

Gives detailed information^ of the clothing of ancient ^ 
Hawaiians. Included: Kapa-making, - implements Crsed, dyes 
and decorating process, and uses of Kapa. It also covers 
feather garments - capes, cloaks, helmets. Although this r 
gives' good information the reading may be too technical \ 
in some ^aspects. 



1 



2. Handy, Enory, Bryan, Wise, etc' Ancient Hawaiian Civili- 
zation . ' Kamehameha School Press, 1933. Chapter 13« "Feather- 
work and Clothing"; pages 131 - 1^0.' , 

Gives bri-ef information of the clothing of the ancient * 
,^ . . ^ Hawaiians. Included is the uses of Kapa, dyes used to 
design arid decorate the Kapa, and types of clothes worn 
-by the Hav/aiians. information of featherwork is also in- 
cluded,^ However, more information is needed.' 

3. Ihara, Violet. "Life^In Ancient Hawaii: Kapa-Making* and 
Clothing". State of Hawaii, Department of Education. 

This is a good, brief accourft of Kapa-making and 
clothing of ancient Hawariians. Gives information about j 
basic materials used for making Kapa, process of making 
KaDa, decora'ting Kapa, taking care af Kapa and uses of 
Kapa. A vocabuj-ary of words used is also included at 
the end. Teacher will find this easv to use, however, 
more detailed information is needed. 

Mitchell,' Don. Resource Units in Hawaiian Culture . Kame- 
haiheha School Press, 1969. "Clothing in Hawaii^with Special 
Reference td^ Making, Decorating and Using Kapa"; Chap-fcr 15» 

Pages 171^ -190. ' \ 
. Gives good, brief acco>mt of the clothing of the 
V Hawaiians .with emphasis on making, decorating, and using 

Kapa. Alsx) includes!^ current trends of dress in Hawaii. 

" ' 00130 
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STUDENT, RESOURCES • - 

1. Lewis, Oscar. Hawaii i Gem of the Pacific , Random House, 
Inc., New York, 195^. 180: pages^ 

' Clothing is covered on pa$es 17 - 20. The process of 
making kapa is poyered well. ' This shoiild be, a good 
resource ^f or children to refer to in learning of kapa- making. 
However, more information i« needed. 
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■ OCCUPATIONS - AGRICULTURE ' 

\ • ' ■ - ' ' / 

TEACHER- ORIENTATION 

I. -BACKGROUND 

A, The ancient Hawaiian society was primarily a subsisitence, 
agricultural one* '^^^ ^ 

B, Hawaiian settlers brought with them their principal food 
"plants and other useful^ plants, 

C, Because -of gopd soil, abundant water* and the subtropical 
climate, Hawa:ii was, in' many ways, favorably suitable 

- ,for agriculture, . , , ' ^ 

D, With the help of fishermen, the Hawaiians were able to 
produce the food rieeded to support ^n estimated population 

. of 300,000, In contrast to thi'Si modern Hawaii import^ more 
» food than is produced. 

Having only. the o'o, *a* digging stick, the Hawaiians were 
able to raise successful crops of taro, sweet potatoes, ■ * 
and yams. ' ' * 

F. The Hawaiians developed irrigation systems for their 
wetland tare. They developed te;rrac'es (lo^i) and irr- 
igation ditches (*auwai). Bamboo pipes were ^^^metimes 
used to bring water down to the taro patches. ' ' 

G. Agriculture- was an integral part of the life of the people, 
t being tied up with religion, traditions, and customs, 

H. ^ Related to the above, ibhe agricultural life was infused 

with religion. , ^ 

II. AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES ^ ^ 

A. "Hajfraiians observed .the phases of the moon in ^determining 
tne correct time to plant. This is also practiced by 
peasants in* Europe arid Asia. 

1^ Hawaiian year was divided into twelve months. Each 
^ day of the mon^h had a separate name and the first 

day of -fche month was Hiio, The Jiew moon marked this 
' first night of the month. 
2,, "/Counting from Hilo, the 12th and 13th days were 
Mohalu and Hua, respectively. 

' -46- 
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plant 



B. 



Generally, it was the custom to plant on the new 
moon days those things that would be. used 
principally for their leaves. Those plants 
that were to be used for their roots or corm, 
were planted during the 12th and 13th days. 
These would be taro, sweet potatoes, and yams. 
Other examples 

a^ Bananas ^were planted at midnight when the full 
moon was shining directly in the holes that was 
^epared, 

THte right time to plant sweet potatoes was from 
December 20 to January 20, dnd from August 20 
to September 20, These were the months of Kanepuaa 
the jpatron god of the sweet potato, ^ . 
MukVi, the 30th night, was the right time to 
treses and su^ar cane, . 
For a nrore detailed explanation of the ancient Hawaiian 
calendar - the months and days and what the'y signified 
see.Handy's, Native Planters In ©Id Hawaii t pg. 28 - 
^ ^1 , A Hawaiian calendar is published every 'year and 
< can be bought from the Bishop Museum, It tells when 
to plant, what to plant, and wheiv^i's a good time to 
catch a particular fish, ^ J 

The Planting -itself , was always accompanied with Jr^ligious 
ceremonies a^d prayers. Because?^ of) their profojifnd respect 
for the forces of nature, and thei^' view of natute as 
a god -like force, the Hawaiians generally invoked the help 
of the gods before planting, > / 

Religious ceremonies and^ i)paye:^s accompanied all 
aspects of the life of the farmers.* All the steps 
in the process of preparing the^land, planting, caring 
for the plants and harvesting was accompanied by 
some sort of ceremony.. Examples i In time of drought, 
LonOj-'iihe god of^^^p.n, was invoked through prayers. 
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also, when the first dryland taro was ready, offerings 
were made to Lono and Kane. 
2. The gods that were invoiced in their prayers j 
a* Kane - identified with sun- 

b. Lono - rain and 'harvest ."^ 

c. La^ca - goddess of wild\wood and growth 

^ d. Kanepuaa -'god of the sweet potato; h^lf man and 

half pig , . • ' 

e. Hina - the moon goddess; determined the plstntlng 
date and the growth of plants 

f . Ku - god of hardwoQd t£ees from which the agrir ^ 
cultural tools were made 

' Note: For further and more, detailed description, of the 

religious pr^tices surrounding the agricultural life, 
see Native Planters In Old Hawaii by Handy. An ex- 
cellent account of the Makahiki or harvest festival is 
found on pages 329 - 3^8. 
C. Other Pratices 
' t> In selecting their land, "WifeN^Hawa^^ always looked* 

• * ' for land that had a lot of wild growth', it was 

believed that such*and was Uke ^y Laka and that 
it would be fertile. ^ 

2. Weeds and wild growtfe was never burned but was left . 
, ' in the aground after being uprooted.' This pratice 

^ enriched the "soil. 

3. \When taro patches became sour, young hau branches and 

leaves were used, to make it fertile^ again for taro. 
'ill. FOOD PLANTS AND OTHER USEFUL PLANTS 
A. Taro or Kalo 

1. The most important food crop ^ 

ta. All parts of, the plant were- edible. Root or corm' 
was pounded into ppi . which was- the chief starch 
food. 

2. Dryland t?iro grown on elevated lands and on those* . 
- , area^ unsuitable for wetland taro. ^ ' 
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a. Most successfully grown^on Kauai an<a Maui. ^ ^ /. 

3. Wetland tarp was grovm in Jvalleys andy.n river .valleys, 
'a. Here vpatches were built, up and dik^d* and water 

brought in. ' ' * c ' 

4. Taro gwierally grown from cuttings, or huli. -Eight mentis 
to a^eOT^was requifed-for the taro to mature. ' ° ° 

5. About 359 varieties of tard was recognized by. the 
Hawaiians. 

■B. Sweet Potato or 'Uala 

1. Grown in areas not suitable "for taro. ■ . ' V 

2, Second most . important starch staple. ' 

C . Yam or Uhi • ' ' ' . - ' ' ' 
^TTS. Grows in valleys and uplands. ' • 

2. Sould not biB made into poi and were not as popular. ^ 

D. Banana or xMai'i . ^ " 

1." It' was a delicacy rather than a staple^^^ » 

E. Sugar Cane or (IfCo ' : I ; » 

F. Breadfruit or 'Ulu ' • - . ' 

G. Coponut or Niu \ , ^ ^ ' ■^ 

1. All , parts of the tre'^ was used. ^ 

2. Was not extensively used .for food as'" in other parl^ife ; 
^ of Polynesia. . ' - * •. 

H. Pandanus or Puhala ■ . . ^; ■ 
1, Leaves were used for pl,aitihg.\ f ' «- , 

I. Kukui • , ^ , ; 
1. The nuts or kernels weire ucsd to make candles. 

\ J. J^on m- ■ ^ ■ - 

* 1. Its wood was used to make calabashes and platters. 
K. Hau , . ' . ' 

s * 

1. Its wood was used to malce adzes. > " 
L. Wauke or Paper Mulberry • . . 

. Its bark was used to make Kapa. " ' ^ • 

2. Generally grovm in .wet lowlands. 

1.^' Inner bark used to make sennit, fishlines, nets> and' 
cordage for lashing. ' ^ 
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N, • 'Awa ^' . 

l; JRoof 6f the piano was chewed^or pounded, arid mixed 
with water or saliva to make a narcotic ceremonial 
drink, * . ^ * ^ , 

0, Ti or La'i ' 

!• ^e.ayes 'used for^ preparation of food i^i the imu. 
2. Root was baked and ea^ten, • 
P. Gourds • • ^ 

Q. Arrowrdot ,or Pia 

1.. The^ root was used to make an edible 'starch. Mixed 
with doconut creaiti, it formed haupia, a popular 
• dessert. . , ^ . 

R. 'Ciena 

1. Root was used to make a yellow dye. ^ 
S, Bamboo - * 

1. Used to make the inusical ipstpuments such as .the nose 
flute and the Ka'eke'eke. . . 

2. Also was used to make a knife. • 
T. Other Plan^s^ ' 

1.,, "'Ilima, Mounta: in Apple, * Ferns, 'Ohelo Berpy*. Akala, 
NonJ., Seaweed, Aheahea, and Popolo.^jfe, 
Notei Greater detail of the uses and propagation of the 

above mShtioned plants can be found in Native^^lanters 
In Old Hawaii. ' ■ , 
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CANOE-MAKING . . ' 

f 

TEACHER ORIENTATION . 

!• General Background . ^ ^ . * / ' ' 

A. ' Because of the lack of roadway as well as of beast of 
burden, canoes became the principal means -of^ranspor- 
tation. 

In terms" of functional design, Hawaiian canoes were the 
finest 'in Pacific, 

C. Were ideal for Pacific navigation^ because the shallow-draft 



^ , hulls could easily clear the coral reefs. The light- 

ly ' ^ , J 

weight ones could be carrie.d abo^^iiigh-J;ide line and/o3r^. 

taken* to canoe sheds. ' ^31^ ' ' 

D. Sailing canoes might average 120-140 miles a'day. 

E. Types of canoes * ^ 

-N^ 1. Single canoes (kaukahi) had one outrigger (ama) on 
its left side. Could be Jt>uilt to carry as much as 
' . - as eight people (lo-owalu) 

2, Double canoes or kaulua had two hulls of equal size. 
Usually, had a platform between the ^canoes. 
^ ♦ a. Being designed to carry colonists to distant 

\ • . - 

islands, structures resembling grass houses 
were built on the platforms to shelter the 
"^Z passengers, food plants and animals. ^ 

1^^. • , " b. Used to colonize islands, journey to distant ^ < 

/ lands, and to carry large cafgoes. 

^Note: Catamarran is modern version of double canoe. ' • 
• F. Thfe process of canoe-making was accompanied by religious 

.ceremonies and prayers. 
^ 11.^" Tools and Materials * ' - ' - 
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Tools used by canoe builders (kalai wa'a) 

Hafted adzes (lo*i) - Used to fell the tree and re- 

move excess wood. 

2. Swi\fel adzes (lo*i *awili) - Here, stone blade could 

be turned to ^r\y anglel 

3. Stone 'for sanding (pohaku 'ani wa'a) 

4. Stone chisels (oohaku pao) - to make lashing holes 
.in-the wa*a and mo'o. < 

ft. Stpne hammers (pohaku kapili) - to tap the chisels 

• ' J- ^ 

<• ^ 

'b. W Wooden clamps (puki'i wa'-aO 

. 7. Caulking tools^ ' ' ^ , 

Materials ^ • 

.1. A* large sound long, preferable of koa — wiliwili, kukui, 

and breadfruit was sometimes used. 
2,. Strips of wood for- the hull (wa'a)--iusually 'ahakea^ or 
'ulu. ' \ . ^ 

3. Strips of wood for the gunwales str'akes (mo'o) , the 

end pieces (la*au ihu) and the aft pieces (la*au hope) 

4. Pair of sturdy h^u-bobm ( iako ) conn(ecting the ama 

to the canoe. 

5. Wiliwili wood for oirtrigger (ama). 

6. - Sennit or cordage from coconut husk fibers to lash 

the outrigger to the canop. 

^ 

7. Fish spear, rack might be put in canoe. \. ^ 
Accessories and furnishing^s % 

-i d 

— ♦ 

1. Mat cover to keep out the spray and water 

*2. Paddlers of koa; bailers of gourd; canoe 'afnc!^^s«^ of 

stone (pohaku kekau); and in times of war stone canoe 

breakers. 

3. Larger canoes (single and double) fitted with a mast 
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(kia)'and triangular sail (la) of lauhala plaiting. 
Ill* 'Construction , 

A. First step was the selection of the tree. A kahuna 

. kalaiwa^a wa^ summoned to select a' tre&. On finding one, 
the kahuna went to the hale mua and stept near his 
shrine. If he. had a vision of a^^^'^^some man or woman 
standing before him, it was^an omen that^the tree would 
make a fine canoe. .1 

1. Offerings of a pig, cofonul^^^d fish (kumu) and awa 
were made. 

2. Incantations and prayers wei^e p?tfortned. 

3. A pig was baked near the site of the tree and a feast 

held. ' ^ 

0 

4. All the time, the tree was watched to see if the 'elepaio 
Y ^ -bird landed on it. If one did, the^^tree was unsuitable. 
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B. Tree was cut down by means of a st9ne adze. 

C. Tree was then hollowed out for forming a crude hull. 
'D^ Preparations were made for the long haul of the roughly 

hollowed hull from the rain forests to the beach. 
^ 1. Another feas-t was held and p^yer were made to the 
gads for a safe journey.' ; 

2. Friends or relatives of the one making the canoe 

■ I ' 
to h'elp^haul the canoe. - 

3. Chants were made — encouraged the workers along the way. 

4. No one went td the fear of the canoe when pulling — 

only the kahuna was permitted there. 
E. * Af te^^eing brought to^ the beach, the'^f inished canoe was 
; ^placed irv a canoe shed where further fashioning, and . 
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finishing was* continued^ 

1, Feast was held, again, a kapu placed on the halau,. 
(canoe shed) and only the kahuna kalaiwa^a aod 
his wDrkers were allowed to enter it to* complete 
the canoe, * 

?• After it was finished/ a conservation ceremony or lolo-waa 
was held. 

1. It was then tested on a trial- trip. *The kahuna tested it 

for the^ owner. 

2. A final feast' of conservation was held. Offerings 

of pig, red fish and coconuts were made to the gods. 

3. A christening of the vessel with sea water' then followed. 
Note: For more detailed information on the process of con- 
struction and of the religious ceremonies that accompanied 
each step^ see David Malo's Hawaiian Aritiquities «.pp.. 126-' 
135. Al^o see Buck's Arts and Cra'fts of Hawaii , pp. 253- 

. 283. 
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OCCUPATIONS - CARVING 

TEACHER ORIENTATION 

J ' * - ■» 

I. INFbRMATIONAL BACKGROUND 

k. Hawaiians were skilled craftsmen as evidenced by their 
f eatJrerwork , plaiting, decorative tapa and by their .car- 
vings in wood. ' , ' 

B. Two factors affecting the carving: 

1. Hawaiians had no metals and clay for pottery. 
< 2, Hawaiians had to mSke use of the materials at hand - 

shells, stone, and wood - for tools. 

C. Tools ' * . 

1. Chief wood -working tool was thr. stone adze, a nicely 
shaped stone* blade attached to a wooden handle. 

a. Made from hard volcanic chunfestone found in 

quai^ries such as that on ftfauna Kea and Haleakala 

2. Stone chisels and kawia; ' ' 

3. Other •^primitive" tools made from parts of plants 

. that correspond to our sandpaper, pumice stone, and 
drill. ' ' - \ 

D. Types of Carving . ' ' ' 

1. - Simplest type was wooden 'umeke or poi bowls. 

a. Had ncf elaborate designs in low relief carving 
'but - its beauty lies in the 'shape and finish.' 

\>. Generally, devoid of ornaments. However, some 
utensils for special purposes were decorated 
with carved figures. Example: 'a platter at 
the Bishop Museum having two grotesc|ue carved 
figures t^epresenting Kahahana,^ King of Oahu and 
his wife, Kekuapoi, who were conquered by the 
King of Maui. The figure^ were carved- %n the' 
meat platter as a mark of disdain, 

2, Images of gods ^ 
a. Some intended to be ugly. Was meant to look 

ferocious , and to inspire fear in all beholders. 
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•The figure's head had a scowling mouth with 
V^'Ongues sticking out, startling eyes had a, 
syiribolic significance, ^ ^ 
b. Best of idols are^the huge temple' images, set up 
i • on the platform of the temples or on the 

walls of heiaus to keep the enemies away, 
c • Smaller wooden idols for household or family ' 
used aumakua. ; 

d. Stick gods - ornate workmanship with even more 
elaborate headdresses than that in larger images, 

e, , Most of the smaller images were more realistic 
than the larger qne.s - probable representation 

i - of real men and women turned into demigods • 
' Naturalistl*c y%t, find staring eyes ,of 'disks 
of pearl shell - related to symbolism' of their . 
art', ' « 
3t L;lttle carving in, the medium ^of stone , ' 
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FEATHERWORK 

. TEACHER ORIENTATION* 



1. General Infonnation 

.A, Featherwork created by Xhe craftsmen of Hawaii. was ?. 
" beautifully and skillfxilly done, . 



. . All f eath^^ork^as not used as clothing. They may be ^ 

considered as decorations and signs of rank. Only the 
chiefly cldiss were able to wear the feath^ garments, 
!• Because of the association of the feather garments 
^ I to the alii class and because of the skill- required, ^ 
* there was a special group of men who. did the gathering 

; of feathers 'and another group of skilled men who 

did the" actual construction of feather cloaks^ helmets 
and sashes, , 
II, Types of feather garments and construction , . , 

A, Ahuula or feather"" cloaks and capes 

1, Endowed with great significance and hence, could be 

worn only by chiefs of high ranks and oTily on special 
^casions. \ ' ' . J 

2, Varied in size^ rangino/from Xona to short, 

• IK* ' ^ .7 , ' 

a. The long oloaks (shoulder to the ankles') were 
' worn only by the highest chief or king whereas 
^ the shorter shoulder capes were worn by the 

alii of lower ^ank than \he king, 

3, No two capes or cloaks were of the same 'design; \^ 

4, These ahuulas either had simple but striking designs 
using different cplored feathersf or had no designs, 
at all, 

.•m ■ . ' . " . . 
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5. Foundation for cloalc was a closely knSt net of olona 

fiber. Feathers were gathered and attatheti, row by 

\ 

row by means of olona fibers. ^ 
a. The cMefs wore these cloaks to battle and was 

a standard around which the soldiers rallied. ^ 
h. The most famous cloak was that of King Kam I • ' 
. . made enl^irely of mamo feathers and* is undecorated. 
Mahiole - feather 'helmet - • , . ^ 

, f * 

1. Worn by king on ceremonial occasion^ and on the bat- 

tleground. \^ ^ ' 

a. Crest of helmet gave him added height and 

, provided a cushion. for any blows 'of weaponi^ 

b. Besides the mahiole, the ahuula was also worn 

in the battlefield. 

2. Foundation was made from 'ie^ie vine and. feathers 

attached By means of olona fiber. * ^- 

Eeathered images - ^aumakua hulu manu 
.1. Known as war gods and beiong^ed to. king. ^ 
2. Most famous feather image was Kukailimoku, the war 

god of Kamehameha. ' . 
Feathered Kahili . ^ ^• 
1. Lajge ones were sacred insignia or emblems ^f rank. 
Limited to those of the^high^t rank. 

a. Used only on state occassxons. After -used, was ^ 

diSmantlftd and feathers put away by the care- 
takers, or kahu hulu. 

b. - Named after an ancestor or a' favored person. .» 
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2. Small ones also' an 'emblem of royalty wej;eJGsed not 

■ • ■ / 

only for solemrt Occasions but also when- the royalty, 
was eatinq 'or' sleeping or merely talking with friends 

3. High- prized kahilis were" those made f<rom bla.c^ and 

% , yellow 0-0 feathers, and the pre'st^mous black and' 
.white feathers of the 'o-o (pil'ali 'o-o). Handled . 
made. from bones pf. defeated chiefs, or from katiij.a. 

, ■ • a. Men did the ^attaching of feathers to. the large 
kahi-li.- .... 

-' . • . 

b. Women assisted "^nfen in th'e making of- small 

' ' kahilis . ' . • 

Lei hulus or feathers leis^ ' 

-l- Worn only by chiefly women as decoration. . 

a. Wbrjn on the head or on the ,neck« © 

2.. Made of' one colors or of dif ferentVcolors. 

3. Generally all kinds of feathers were usied but the 

prized Jeis we,re made. 'of mamo,'o-6, iiwi, and p-u 
. feathers, T ^ ' ' ^ " • 

4. Feathers, bunched, sorted, the' 3?onger ones placed in 

center of lei cangf. shortet ones were used for the 

^ / . • . * ' ^ ' • 
encjls. . » k ' ' . 

5. Both and w<ime^^ made feather leis. 
Sacred Sa^sh .of Liloa - Kiog LiW^s -Ka^ei Kapu/ • ' 

1. Only article of ft^^^iind' in 'existence 

2. Sacred and probably used in religious ceremony. 

3. Said to be made by«'Lil6a\fa^^^ son »Umi who became " 
• ruler of the Big Island in 1475 A*.D. Have since- ' 
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• . ' been handed down to each succeeding ruler of that 

- ' * * line to King Kam II. 

, a. Shown on statue of King Kamehameha in front of 

, • Judiciary building and on the original' statue 

* , at Kap'au, Hawaii^ 
4. Made from a cordon or npt of ^ona fiber consisting ' 
of Vo and iiwi fea^;hers on Btjfh sides.. Bordered 
with a band of yellow o-o on each side. Three 
^ ♦ rows o*f' human teeth are on the front end. 
III.- Collecting the feather and types of birds ^ 

A. Required time and^ patience ' » 

B. Feather hunters of Poe Kawili who knew the haunts of the ^ 

birds ^he^ sought went to the forests.' 
1. Knew when was the moulting season - when trees in 
^ full bloom and wild berries bearing. « This is the 

time when the birds come ^out of the forests to eat. 

2. Knew the habits, songs and food of the different birds, 

3. Knew whal and h6w to catch the birds-^done either 
by nets, setting traps» or putting bird lime or 
gum on the -branches which, upon stepping on it ^he . 
bird v?&uld be stuck. ^ 
^ ' 4. Bird were rarely killed except/ when more feathers 

were needed from the bird that it could stand in 
which case it was killed and eaten. 

C. Most highXy priied feather$ came from the'mamo 

V 1. Body was brownish or black, with^ golden or orange 

'yellow tail feathers. The top and bottom feathers - 
' of the\iail called koo mamo. , 
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2. ' Bird found only on Big Island - , • 

3^ Feathers used for cloaks, leis and helmets. 
. D* had brilliant black feathers and un^er each iving 

was' a tuft of yellow feathers. Under the tail were two 
black and White feathers- used for the construction* of 
the choicest kahilis, 
li'wi-^ bright, red feathers 

1. Were used in great abundance in all the featherwork, 
~ often under other feathers and on the outer surface 

of the article. 

2. Once vifes the most abundant bird and found on all 

islands 

F. 0-U-- Feathers were dull green and little used 

G. Apapane*^ dark red feathers and al^o little used. 
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^ OCCUPATIONS - FISHING 



TEACHER ORIENTATION- 
t 

I. GENERAL INFORMATION ^ . ^ 

1, Fishing was considered a main occupation. 

2, More than 600 kinds of fish, most of them edible , swam 
in Hawaiian jA^aters, - » 

I 3. Before a man could be accepted as- a fisherman, he had to 
go .through many stages of preparation. . ^ ^ 

4, A fisherman was an honored person, and ncfc eVeryone"" could 
become^jjne. . ^ 

II. PROCURING .OF FISH * ^ * ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

A, Children * ^. ' • 
1. Took what they could from *shal*low water and reefs. 

. 2. When older, they imitated elders, ge.tting small fish 
*^ " and limu from sheltered^ waigr^ later from deeper 

^ waters. <^ > ^ ' 

B, Women _ - ^ ^ . 

1. Gathered Gobies ('O'cpu) and shrimp ('0 pai) from^ 
mountain' pools and streams by hand, poking with stiak, 
turning over stones, and with nets. 

2. Also dammed streams when overflowed during freshets. 

C, Fo*o Lawai'a 

'1. These were h6ad fishermen and company of apprentice 

in^^^fiUjploy of chief, or may be^ a chief himself, (life's 
occupation). 

\ ^ 2. Knowledge of fishing handed down and passed on. ^ 

\^ ^ 3. The Watcher (Kilo) on shore- was ^) very iinportan!t person - 

^ directed and signaled fishermen to where fish w.ere. 

•'III. METHODS OP FISHING ^ ^ 

A. Catching by hand - * j^'' 

1 . Men and women searched under rocks and shallows f6f 

a 

small fish, crayfish, loli and eels. 

2. A floating calabash or. a bag , was /tied to waist to 
hold the catch. 
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OCCUPATIONS - F.I SHI NG > - , , 

B, . Spearing Pish - . . 
• !• Typical spear * , » 

^ \ a. Slender hardwood pole, 6^ to ? ft. long with a' 
single sha^ point, ' , 

^ 2, Speared fisb while sw?TnTning underwater • , . 

3t- In sha^l^l^w places, iSpeared fish as walked^ along, 
* ^ 4-. Speared night Jby the light of Kukui nut torches, 

C, • Slip Noose , 

; !• * Mostly used for fishliig of sharks. 

a,^ S]T.arks were stupified with 'awa then noosed and 
V , towed to shore alongside of canoe. ^ , 

2, Pre sh> ^shrimp was snared with ia noose formed on 

tnread-like end of coconut leaf midrib (ni'au). \ 

D, Gill Nets ( 'Upena Ku'u) . ' 

1 , A net with 2 to 2# inch eye set across a fish run or- 

a school, • ^ 

\2,«, The fish were removed by hand after enmeshetf, ^ < ^ , 

E, ' Seine Nets C'Upena Paloa^ ^ * . / ' 

1, 150 to. 190 ft. long, made with head or^op -rope 

studded with wooden floats and a foot or "bottom ' ^ 
rope containing stone sinkers, ' ' ' '1 

. 2. Pavorite method 

a. Surround a school of fish on a sandy-bottomed 
fishing grounds, « 
^ 3. Pishermen in the canoes set the jv^t^under th^ ^direction 

of the Kilo, 

, These nets used for present day Hukilau fishing. - 
P, Scoop Nets , / 

1, The names of these- nets depended upon the type of ' 
fish to be caught, ^' , 

a, Ext •Upena pao*o for r6ck fish or 'Upena 'opae ^ 
for shrimp. 

Pliable wooden rod bent into oval; ends met to form 
handle; .fine meshed net fastened to wooden loop, \^ • ' 

• '• , ■ . ^ 
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•' 3. used by women to catch small fish and shrimp, 
4^ ,Two. parallel rods might be used to form rectangular 
two-^handed scoop nets, * i ^ 

G. Dip Nets ' . ' ' , ^- ^ * ♦ 
!•. Flex^-ble rods supported a square or rectangular n^t 

which was dipped intp, water with bait to attract crabs, 
2:. A live uhu was tied "fhrough the gill and mouth by 
' a cord which allowed it. to swim natui?ally with the- 

net^ The fish served aff a decoy and attracted othef* 
fish. ' ' * *' ' 

H. Bag Nets 

1. Net with a bag or enclosure into which fish were driven 

2. There were large nets with small mesh, • 

3. Used^'to catcht^ Flying Fish '(Malolo) , OKu ( a small 
prized fish) and Sharks, 

I. ^ Traps (Hina'i) - > * x - 

.1 , Usual]^ fnade of fibers such as^ aerial ro^otlats of the 
• ^ ie*ie vine. . 
2.^ Types' ^ % ^ ^ 

- a. Low, circular, basketlike^ith entrance on top. '"' 
*A stone sinker held it in place. Bait- crabs, 
crushed shrimp, sea ur:chins (Wana), or sweet 
potatoes. ^ ^ 

b. Long, cylindrical traps set without bait in 
^ fresh water streams. Gobies (•O'apu). swam 

into trap, lifted out of water usually by women. 

c. Funnel-shaped trap\used by women to catch shrimp 
in streams. ^ .\ ' 

J; Fi^h Ponds - 
1. Wall enclosed areas in bay or along' shorelines . 
,2, Used to. store and fatten mullet and other, bait .water ' 
fish. • • 

e 

1* 

3\ Fresh water or brackish water ponds holds .'o.'opu, 
aholehole and ''o pai. 
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K» Fishhook and Line 

' rr ^One-piece fishhook made with pearl-shell^ human bone-/ 
dog bone and teeth/bird bone, whale ivory, turtle 
shell and occasionally wood, May^be unbarbed or 
made with inner, lower, outer, or shank barbs, ^ 

2. Tv(o-piece ishhook was made with wood with bo'ne ' 
points or two pieces of bone lashqd together/ 

3c Composite fishhook - The Aku (Bonito)' luire have a 
pearl-shell shanl^, bone point and tuft of pig 
bristles. Octopus lure ^ stone sinker, one *to two 
cowrie shells, connecting stick, and a bone or lyooden 
point partly concealed by wisps^of ti leaves. 
Fishlines ajid nets made from strong^jiordage'^of^ inner 
bark of ^ the olona (Touchardia Latiolia), 
^5. Trolling Lines -''Fishermen paddled to school of fish . 
The bait was thrown^ from^ the canoe. Fishermen J;r311ed 
the pearl-shell lure with an urtbarbed hook which was 



attached to a stout fishing pole by. a short line.^ 
Fi;3h hooked, pulled into canoe, unhooked. Process 
rfipea^ted as long as canoe was with the school of fish.* 
L.' Hola Method of Stupefyitig Fish . ' 

1. Auhuhu and Akia arfe two native plants with narcotic 
juices. The pounded" twigs and bark of oye or the 
bther were placed dn tidal pools stupefy fish and. 

y : * . cause th%m to float or die." . < 

2. Gathered in baskets and* taken home. 

ly. ACCESSORIES AND PROPERTIES ' a ' ^ 

A. Canoe ' , ^ 

1. Kiust be well-made and with trained paddlers. 
B*. Gourds arid Calabashes 

1. Made with close-fitting lids. * . ^ . 

2. ' Used to transport fishing implements. 

3. These would float if the canoe capsized. 
Gourds >witri stopper were used for fresh water.. 
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C. Bait ' . " - • 

1. Small fish and shrimp placed whole. on hooks. 

2. Live bait such as nehu to attract and exqite aku. 

- 3. Palu or fish mashed into soft ba-it for attracting^ fish. 
Squid liver bait (pilipili he'e) ground in special 
mortar and placed on hOokS. 
5. Heavy' bait ^sticks smeared with bait and lowered into 
water to attract fish, 
V. KAPUS FOR CONSERVATION 

A, K^pu5 protected fish and other sea life. 

. 1. Had Kapu on alongshore line fishing in certain 
places when deep sea fishing was open, 
a. In the case of inshbre fishing, one place was 
Kapu for a month; then this area was opened and 
another place was KapUr 

2. At certain times of year, certain seaweed was Kapu. 

3. Opelu w6re eaten during summer -while Aku were Kapu; 

^ , then Aku were used for food during winter while Opelu 
was Kapu... — - 

^. Rule - take only part of supply of fish from a feeding 

place. ' ^ 

5. Enforced closed seasons for certain species. 
VI. RELIGION AND FISHING ^ 

A, Many religious ceremonies. and practices observed. 

1, ^ Particular ceremony when a new canue 'christened; a hew 

net or a new Jiook was taken out for the first time; 
when first fish was caught, * 

2, Ku*ula shrines, dedicated to the God of fishermen, 
were visited before and after fishing, 

a. Every fisherman, had his own Kuula lor fish, god, 

b, > Large Ku*ula Gods, made of stone, werer* set up 

along certain shores, • 
. c. Small Ku'^ula of carved or natural stone were ^ 
carried to sea^ to attract f igh. 
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3. Strict Kapus g<iverned the making and- lashing of^ 
« fishhooks, (Seet Ancient Hawaiian Civilization i Handy, 
(Chapter 9, page 102, parag. #2) 

New fishermen were initi^ated with certain ceremonies 
(Seet Ancient Hawaiian Ci vilization t Han(^y^ y 
Chapter 9, page 10k, ph.'#l) 
5. Careful preparation and custoips followed before 

going out to fish. (Seei Ancient Hawaiian Civiliza:tion 
a Chapter 9) * 

B. Kapu for.V/omen 

' 1 . Certain fish were kapu to women 

a. Orevally (ulua), Goktfish (Kumu) ,/lfen-Eater or 
Great-Grey- Shark (Niuhi), Sperm Wh^le (Pala6a)» 
Porpoise, Kanta Devilfish, Sting Ray,- Sturgeon 
Pish (Paala), Ko'hola (another stoecies of whale), 

2. During pregnancy: 

a. The Aku, Opelu, Mullet o-r other white-fleshed ' 
fish were KaDU. 

b. Couldn't salt fish. 

c. Couldn't string fish. 

3. « A wife was not supposed to gossip, or sleep, or 

quarrel while her Uusband went fisHing. * . 
VII. PREPARATION OP PISH ^ ^ * ' 

A, {?4w - 
Ip Usually ate whole fish. 

■SL,__: Sometimes s kint scales, or gall bladder or in-. 
- ■ ternal organs p^mcjved. 

B. . Salted " 



1. Fish salted lightly [then rinsed off. 

2. Cut up then salted. 

3. Mashed with 'fingers (i^i\ after salting, 
C. Cooked 

' * 1 • Baked in imu , wrappedk.witb' 'Ti, ' 
• * ** 

2. Broiled unwrapped either over hot coals," in hot ashes-^ 
or near hot coals to warm fish^ such as dried ^-f'isji ^ 
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I 

3/ Steamed in closed bontainers. 
:• 'f. Broiled in wrapping of Ti, \ 
-D. Dried - method used when stonns prevented fishiri^ or for 

the KaDU season, ' ^ 

; 1 . Partly dried • ^ 

a. Salted smd dried to store for short periods of 

2. Well-drifd 

a. Large fish scaled if necessary, cut into nieces 

' *--^ • * 



without remQving bones, thick Dieces inibb^d 
with salt, soaked in brine for several days, 
then dried in sun. 
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TEACHER- RT3S0URCES 

' 1. Emory, et al. Ancient Hawaiian Civilization . Chapter 

10; ' Agriculture by Juliet Rice^Wichman. " Charles 
E. Tuttle Co. 1970 

^ A fairly good resource book. Much supplemental 

- ^. 

inf ozonation is needei. Has examples of prayers 

that were used to invoke the gods of nature. 
2/ Handy, E.S. Craighi-11 and Elizaheth Native 

Planters J.n Old Hawaii. 1972. Bishop Miiseurn Press. 

^ This book gives detailed and in-depth infor- 
mation o^n the agriculture of ancient Hawaii, .The 
agricultural pr^^cti'ces, the plants grown and its 
* propagation, religious ceremonies and prayers, 
customs, traditions, the ^makahiki festival, land 

- divisions, and the environmental and ecological 
setting are excellently . covered here. jvThis is 

' a great resource book for teachers. * Highly 

- recon^ended."- • . 

3r: Mitchell, Don. Resource Uait in Hawaiian C\il.ture . 
/ '* ^ Unit^9; Agriciiltural. Practices. "Kamehameha School 

Ptess. 196^ • V 

A brief summary of the . agricultural life of 
^ the ancient Hawaiian can be found here. Much more 

' ■ . supplemfeht^l information ic needed to give the^ 

^ teachers an adequate background. 
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OCCUPATlOKS-MeiKG (CArOE) 

1. Buck, Peter. Arts snd Crafts of Hawaii . Vol. 6. 
Bishop Museum Press. 196^. pp. 253-28^-.^ 

A. detailed description of the construction of the 
Hawaiian canoe is .found here. Religious ceremonies, 
and furnishings of the canoe is discussed also< 

2. Emory, et al. Ancient Hawaiian Civilization . Chapter 

22 — navigation by Kenneth Emory. Kamehameha School Press» 
1970. / ^ ^ 

A^good description of the navigation practices of 
Ilawaiians is found here. Supplemental inforoiation 
• is needed. Very little inf ormatio'-; on the. process of 
construction and the furnishings of the canoe. 
3* Kalo, David. Hawaiian Antiquities . 1971* Bishop Museum 
Press. Chapter 3^. pp. 126-135^ ' 

An excellent £;nd detailed description of canoe- 
making. . The process of construction and the religious 
ceremonies accompanying each step are well-covered 
here. An excellent teacher resource. 
h. Mitc?hell, Don.- Resource Units in Hawaiian Culture ^ ^ 
Kamehameha School Press. 1972- Unit 12. 

A brief summary of the canoe-making is found here. 
Supplemental infofmation is needed, especially in regards 
to religious ceremonies. Overall, a good resource. , . 
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TEACHER RESOURCSS 



\ 



Emory, et al. Ancient Hav;ailan Civilization , Chapt* 20 
Luqulens, Hue* Ka^nehemeha School Press* 1933 • 
A fair account of carving Is iglven here*^ 
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OCCUPATIC^JS- FiilATIIERV/ORK 



• ^_ , TEACHER a^^SOURCES 

1. Emory, et al.' Ancient Havalian Civilization ^ ^ Chapter 
13; La hi la hi Vie.b'b. <»Kamehameha School Press. 1933* 

The best and most' comprehensive account of 
feotherworking is found here. An- excellent resource. 

2. Mitchell, Oon, Resource Units in Rawaiia^n Culture . 
>Kamehameha Schools Pr.ess. 1972:^ Chapter «v pp.. 78, 79 
and 31 . ■ * ■ ' 

A fpir description of the feathered garments is 
given here. Supplemental itiformatiori is needed. 
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TEACHER-'IRESOURCES 



1. Handy, Emory, et al. . Ancient Hawaiian Civilization . 

^ - \ ' ■ : : — 

" Kameharaeha Schools/ 1933. Chapter 9. Pg. I0I-IO8 
Gives good infofmation of Aku and Ahi fishing* 

'^^^Tneluded are the religious beliefs involved in * 
fishing. However, . givps no inf oriffation of other 
types of fisi^ng. cMore additional infornation is 
needed. ' ' ' 

2. Ihara, , Violet. Life ,in Ancient Hawaii -^oods- A 
Supplement* Stalte of Hawaii,' Department of Educatioi|, 
Pages .9-13 • \ 

Gives a good, brief account of fishing of 
ancient Hawaiian's. vlncLuded are methods of 'fisiiing, 
religious implication, preparations ''and preservation, i 
Teacher wil j:\find it easy to use, however, more 
'thorough info-r^ation is\ needed* 
(3^ Mitchell, Don. ' Resource- Units in Hawaiian Culture . 
'Kamehameha ^hools^ 1969 . Chapter Vl , pp. 108-115. 

-Gives an account- of methods of fishing of , . ^ 
ancient Hawaiians. information about Kapus gtnd 
religious beliefs is Aed^ded.' 
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STUDENTT R!3S0Uf?GTi;S 

1. Pratt, Helen Gay* The Hawaiians: An Island People > 
Pishing: Chapt. 17-21. Weil covered in these' 

N^^^ ^ chapters. ' However supplemental information 
is neede(3. 

Farming: Chapter 12 and 14* Deal very briefly and 
inadequately with the agricultural life of 
the Hawaiians. Chapt.' 12 has, however, a 
fairly good description of the raising of wet- 
land "^aro. 

Canoe-making: Chapter 22-23. Fairly good description 
of construction of canoe is given-here. 
Supplemental information , is needed. 

Kapa^making: Chapt. 26: Kapa-making well covered 
here. 

Featherwork: Chapter 27: A good description of 
the f e itherwork of the Hawaiians is given. 

2. Lewis, Oscar*. ^ Hawaii: Gem of the Pacific - Random 
./'Touse, Inc-, New York, 1954. 180 pages. 

Fishing is discussed on pages 28-30. Jt gives 
a fair description of tq^ls and kinds of fishing 
of the ancient Hawaiians. Religiaus aspects' are 
not included here^ More resource material is 
definitely needed. 
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HAWAIIAN RELIGION 



TEACHER >0RIENTATIO; 

The Hawaiians worshipped all the J)pw,ers of nature. They 
were recognized as powers greater than man, but capable of 
manipulation by -man. Religion played a. major role in every- 
day lifQ. "^ach phase had ^its own godv These gods were invi- 
'sible, but symbolized by material objects. 

I. BACKGROUND ' ^ 

A. Polynesian origin 

' 1 . High regard for rfature — believed it to be filled 
with supernatural powers. 
2. Powers were mad^into gods'. , , . 

a. Invisible, but symbplized^ by material objects. 
3« Gods^ assistance gained by reciting prayers and 
offerings^ , ' ' 

a. Craftsmanship not important therefore, 
figures often crude . ' 
4'. Mana.(po^er) key that^tied religious ideas toge- 
ther. ' ^ ' 

a. Everything has niana and this mana can go from 
one to* another. . 
^ Mana of gods can gb from gods -into man or 

objects. - ' ! 

c. Through ritual, mana* of gods can be in sym- 
S^ol or figure — therefore, ritual very im-^ 
^ ' . port^ant . 
5. In the beginning, only the gods in the form of 
forces and phenomenon inhabited the* liniverse, ^ 
which was without form and dark. Lower forms of . 
'life, emerged, light came Into the world, and fi-* 
nally man Was born oi ^the gods. The one most di- 
rectly descended from the gods possessed the gresLt- 
est mana, or spiritual power. The one most di- 
rectly descended was the alii nui or ruling chief, 
^ with absolute power over others. The chiefs were, 
therefore, the representatives' of the gods.' 
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6# Ancestors belieyed in the true'god^ Kaneuiakea^ 
' ^ (source who made* heaven and earth, all ^things 
in heaven and space, the siin, the^dots of light 
in the heavens, the* highest heaven) • He made 
the first man (Kariehulihonua) and wom^n (Keaka- * ^ 
hulilani) and.bec^se of them became the friend - 
of man. ^-Vhen their child, Kapapaialaka,^ was . ^ 
born, the earth separated from heaven and the • • 
god looked down with love on earth. ^ ^ . ° 
B. Th^ Kiunulipo — Hawaiian Creation Chant; genealogi- 
cal prayer • 

1. In imderstan^ing the Kumulipo, Hawaiians* concep- 
tion of the importance of position must be xmde^ 
stood. This was dependent upon rank, which was * 
dependent upon blood descent. Therefore, there 
was a need for genealogy as proof of high ances^^ 
try. . <^ . 

2. , Because there was hoNvritten language, the gehea- 

logy was memorized down the lin6 as a chant. 
Oral recitation required a special teclsScique xA 
handling the voice. If wrongly done; it was* a 
sign of bad Ti^ck. . ^ ^ 

" 3#. It was a chant linking the royal family to whinh 
not only- belonged tl^e primary gods', npt only to 
deified chiefs born into the world, but also to 
^ the stars i?i the heavens ^d plants dnd animals .\ 

sueful'to life on earth. ^ ' ' 

4# It was believed that chief ly^^ods go back to the 
very beginning to a persqniM cation, kumu (sourcer;, 
from/Which came a successic^a Qf matings ending 
with Wakea (Heaven or sky^/and Papa (the earth 
mother). Their offsprings w§re the goas-Kane, 
^ Lono, ?u, and Kanaloa whc^ .put the world ir^'its 
present order* Kane was the father ''of Ki*i, the 
first man. All lines l4ad through Ki*i to Papgi 
and Wakea, then to the Kumvilipo. 

■ ... \ ■ ■ 
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The Prologue for the first section pictures the 
land rising* out of the deep ocean\ Lower life 
began on its shgre (ex# shellfish) • The second 
phant tells 'of the appearance of fish in the sea 
and forest ^growth on land. In Mieljiilcd chant, 
winged creatures are formed ~ irjsectB, 



then birds of land^and sea# The fourth chah<lL, 
tells of the birth of land creatirres, those from 
the sea coming to the land# In the fifth chant, 
shore life is exchanged for the cultiva1;ion of 
inland fo<^d plants (rooting pig' — Kamapua'a: 
god who was half-man, half god, born in the shape 
of the pig)# Tnje sixth chant describes the rat 
trib^ feeding uppn the food crops • The dog child 
is brought .up in tlie .seventh chant, *-which present- 
ed fear and|^awe# The period of living men be- 
gins with the eighth j^hant. This second half of 
the Kumulipo, the period of 'living men, is a blend 
±ng of three myths of parenthood of mankind; 
^a. Myth of La*ila*i, who became the mother of 

gode and men throixgh relations with god Kane 
arfd man Ki * i • ■ 
•b.. Myth of Haumea and the god Kanaloa, of Hau- 
mea's children born from the brain an^5 her 
strange renewals of youth to become mother 
*' ' ' and wife of children and grandchildren. 

'''^ Myth of Papa and- Wake a; of Wakea^s affair 

with his daughter and* consequent quarrel with 
Papa; of Tiis fishing trip which resulted in 
an undeyee^ woman, from whom sea creatures 
, ' are born* 

6# For gigre detail see Bei^kwith's Kumulipo # 
I'l. THE GODS . • . 

• Their functions varied in different parts of the island 
chain. Each great god had own temples, appropriate sa- 
crifices, and own order of priests # 



Hawaiian religion 

O 

The Hawaiians worshipped four major gods; Ku, Lono.>,^jCane,^ 
and Kanaloa. There ware countless other 'gods also worshi^^''^^ 
ped^, relating to ever;s^day lif e , as well asi special occasions. 
They prayed to . these gods for help ami guidarice, -with the 
inclusion of offerings. Gods gave their ansv/era through signs, 
omens, dreams, visioiis, or through other mediums.. All gods^ 
were thought to reside in the heavens. They were invisible 
and description is unknown. 

A. The four major gods. * ' > 
1 • Kane 

a. God of life, fresh water, .sunshine, life 
substances in nature.' 

b. Prom prayers to Kane, it is realised that 
old Hawaiians identifiea Kane with sunlight 
and fresh water, without which nothing can 

• ^ survive. Thepe are life-giving for, growing 

, * ' things . 

1) For specific prayers, see Ancient Hawaiian 
, > Civilization , pg. 50-51. ' ' . 

c. Legend says Kanaloa accompanied his brother 
iCane in his, travels around inlands making 
springs of fresh water wherever they went. 

1) Said to have intro4uced *awa, banana,^ ^' 
and bamboos in Hawaii. 

d. As Kane~nui-a-kea, was maker of heaven and 
earth and the things that filled them. -Was ^ 
^^y.^ gods in one god. 

e. Forests sacred to Kane, god of woodsman. 
2. Lo'iio — fertility god. 

a. .God of agriculture, of cultivated food plants^ 

b. God of peace. Makahikj was held in his ho- 
nor (October through February).' 

. .1) Feast- with religious ceremonies. 

2) Hawaiian Thanksgiving; - « / 

3) People stopped" work, mad.e offering to 
the king, and then had a good time.' War 
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was kapu within the v/hole nation* King 
always played the part. of Lono. 
^ 4) ^Pirst .period of the Makahiki was kapu, 
when the whole countr;^was sacred and 
people not yet able to play. Taxes to 
. . the king (Ptig> taro, sweet potatoes, fea- 

thers, kapa, matsr all things that were 
^made) had to he broughA;^ together to al- 
ters of Lono* Sifts (hookrupu) were divi- ' 
4ed among kii^g,' followers, and- priests* , 
^ Everybody brought gifts which were re- 

garded as taxes, but were originally thaiik 
offerings, laid them on stone alters' 
(ahu-pua''a) at each district boundary 
• line. Then an image of Lono. carried by 

* , priests around the island. ' At each altar, 

^ ' ' * ^ the- distf ict chief gave the gifts as^ of-r , 
ferings-to Lono. Ptiests accepted the 
gifts and following prayer, the celebra- 
tion began '(hula ' dancing, sports, singing, 
feasting). , ' • 
5) At the end of ' the c festival , the King had 
to prove hirifself worthy of representing. 
Lono. First' went off-' shore in a canoe. 
Returned to land and as ^e steppe'd on 
shore, a group of men with spears rushed 
. at him. Usually had/guai;dsmen for pro- • * 

^ tec'tion. Unless King was superior to ^ 

^ . death,' no longer worthy*. 

. 6) Makahiki did much to reward the people 
* for their efforts to sustain themselves, 
support their government, and protect its 
^ . ' * leader. Temple services reinforced the 

^ ' ^ ^* . pov;er of the king, pg^ests , .and. chiefs 

because of its visual'^ severity , and assured 
the people that they were being, protected 
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by the gods, 
Lono was the god particularly worshipped in' 
'the ceremony of weaning (family feast)', 
10 Becausfe of the kapu banning men and wo- 
men from eating together (food was thought 
to be sacred and men would lose kapu if 
ate with the defiled woman), was nece- 
ssary to^ have, special consecration cfere- 
mpny to make the young boy sacred ^d 
put under kapu so^ could eat with men. 
2) Pathe?^ first conSetfrated a pig to Lono, 
It was baked in the presence of all ^ho 
had come to the ceremony. The head was 
cut off and placed on the alter at/'the 
end of the men's eating house (mua). 
An image of Lono was also' on the alter, ' 
An ipu or gourd hung aroixnd its neck. In 
it was placed an ear of the pig.' Offer- 
ings to Lono was placed before the ima^ 
(Bananas, coconut, 'awa root, and bowl 
of 'awa) as a feast for Lono, The father ^ 
then called to tlie gods for the vigorous 
growth of his bo;^ and asked that he be 
big and strong like the g.ourd vine. He 
repeated the Pule Ipu, a prayer of protec-- 
tion from evil, 

a) For the Pule Ipu, see Ancient Hawaiian 
civilization , pg. 63-64-. 
God of rain 

1) Because rain was so important to the growth 
of their crops and their survival, they, 
had to pray to Lono for it, especiailly 
in the drier regions, 

a) For:. specific prayer, see Ancient Ha^ 
waiian Civilization ,, pg^ 52, 
Of%rings were always pigs, taro, potato. 
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cioth, and other things ffom growing nature. 
Never offered human sacrifices* 
^ f . Feiaus were built to Lono not in time of war, 
-.^ but under stress of famine or scarcity* ^ 

g. '. Prayed to in Hawaiian households to send rain 

and sunshine upon gSrowing crops, spawn to 
fill fishing stations, offspring to mankind. 

h. His signs were observed in the clouds. 4 

i. God of peac^. 
3> Ku ' ^ ' 

a. God of war, medioine, chiefs. 

b. God of the warriors. 

1 ) Rigorous prayers were offered when a child 
was iedicated as a warrior. 

c. Only Ku was offered human sacrifices. 

1 ) Sacrifices laight be people who had broken 
a kapu, or-low class"" people , who were . 
^ , killed and offered to please the god. 

•d. Most elaborate heiaus dedicated to him. 
e.^ Chiefs* sor\s dedicated to him so they may 
grow up to' be great ??arriors. 
4. Kanaloa 

^ a. God of the deep sea and of ocean winds. 

b. Also known as a god of healing". 

c. ^eld a peculiar position in Hawaii. In sonje 

regions, he was god of the sea or even- a god 
of supreue importance. Others sa;^ he was 
practically an outcast from the upper world; 
— — ^rbrced to rule Po^ region of departed spirits* 
B. Lesser gods — very numerous; impossible to enumerate 
all. Some are known- in many islands of Polynesia, 
others only in Hawaii. The names of many of the^e"""^ 
gods liave been lost since the decline of these beliefs 
in 1819* 

1 . Kanehekili ~ thunder .god 
■ a. Characterized -in his hiunsui form .by being- very 
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dark from head to foot fn the right side, 
and light on the otp^. 



b* In honoVjkaimr^ring thunderstorms to whis- 
lie face up, or to have empty container 
before^ a dwelling house* \ 
2* Ku-kauakahi — owl god* ' ^ 

a. Worshipped because it protected worshippers- 
' from harm, 

1) If taken to battle, owl led them to safety./ 
3# Mo'o gods — keepers of fish ponds 

a. Natives claimed their presence in water is 
known by yellawing of tVees and- weeds sur- 
rounding ponds and foam that gathered on the 
surface of water. 

♦ b* Kfha-wahine — famous mo*o goddess 

1) Deified chief ess of Maui who became one 
of Kamehameha's favorite goddesses* 

2) People had to lie face down before her 
^ kapu and i^e-a^n passing ca!ioe& had to 

prostrate themselves on the bottom of 
canoe until they passed, 
' 3) Often feared and blamed for misfortunes 
^befalling humans* 
4. Milu — god of the lower region^" 
5* Dieties "that had* control over s-^ills &nd over 

materials used in crafts or in-jprof essions: 

' "J ' >" 

a* Hina — goddess of women'^'work f 
Fina-hele — goddess of* f ishermen^. ^* 

b. Maikohe — god of kapa making'"^' 

1) Lauhuki and La * ahana g<3ddes-s of kipa 
beating and of kapa decorating (female 
deities) • • \ v • 

c* Laka — - goddess of the hula, in the form of 
the lehua tree, and of flowers and trees. 

d. Ku'ula — god of fishing* 

e. Kuhuluhulumanu — ^god worshipped by bird catchers 
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and workers in feathers* 
f# Kukaoo — god worshipped by husbandmen 
g\ kukaoe "(Kapo) — god worshipped by sorcerers, 
h* Maiola — god worshipped by practitioners 

of medicine* • 
i. Lonomakaihe — god og warriors* 

1) Lono-i-ka-raakahi^i. — god who presided 
over the Makahiki period, 
j. . Kahiman — god of seers and meterologists* 
k. Kakuaaihue — god of t]:iie/Ves* 
!• Kuialua — god of robbers* ^ ^' 
m. Ku-alana-wao (Ku-arising-in-'the-f orest ) 

presided over ca-noe making; also.Lea# 
n. Lea, — women and canoemakers. 
0* Mauliola — god of healing. / 
p. Akua Pa'ani — god of sports* 

q* • Oloue — god of Maui who bore spirits of noted 

chiefs to celestial paradise* 
r. Nakuialua — bone breaking wrestling* 
Dieties associated with natural phenomenon: 
a. Pele — stranger god, goddess of volcanoes.* 
1) Both dreaded and loved by her people* 
, 2) Said to have formed many of the craters 
on the island chain* 
*3) Also called Wahine-o-fca-Lua (Woman of the 
crater) because she is said to live in 
craters of Mauna.LoLa# 
4) Said to come from Tahiti with her brothers 
and sisters and other gods who desired to^ ' 
accompany her* 

a) Chief navig^itor was Pele^s elder bro-. " 
th.er, Ka-moho-Alii* (King of the Sharks); 
best loved by Pele* 

b) Ka-uila-nui-makeha (the great flash- * 
ing lightning) was another brother. 

c) Karie-^apua, the younger brother, hav- 
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■f) 
g) 



h) 



ing a shark bodyi He scoured the 
spirits of those lost at' sea« 
Ka-poha-i-kahi-ola-rs" th^ b'roth^r 
who makes explosions, , 
Kapo-'uxa-kina'u was sister who came 
to Hawaii before Pele* Kapo was- 
tron of sorcery. * 
Kuku'ena-i-ke-ahi-ho'omauOhbnu — a 
younger sister who always prepared 
Pele's'^awa. Also maker of leis. 
Pele's mother and lather (Kane-hoa- 
lani and Hauraea). Haumea had many 
bodies,. one of which ^as the low ly- 
ing breadfruit tree. 
Fi'iaka — Pele's most loved younger 

sister. She had many roles in nature 

r 



as dancer, healer and guardian, spi- 
rit of ocean, of cloud forms, or the 
. ' uplands. In anger could also be a 
flash of* lightning. Could »ai so be 
dangerous as one who smashes canoea 
(foretold to fishermen as a short fed 
rainbow). Also known in the form of 
the lovely lehua flowers whicji was 
used for ieis of kings t. 
b. Ke-alo-ewa — goddess of rain 
y c. La*-amaomao goddess of the wijids. 

d. Lima-Loa> — god. of the mirage. 
' e. Haumear — goddess of 'motherhood* 

f . Mauli-ola — god of health. 

g. Various forma of Kane: 

1) Kanewahilani* — connected with the 
. heavens.. 

2) Kaneru(ku)Honua connected with the 
earth. . • ^■ 

3) Kanehulikoa — connected with the .Wb'ean. 
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4,) Kaneholopali — ^ connected witU precipices 

5) . KanepohalcS'^-^*-^^ with gtonf 

6) Kanewaiola — connecte< 

h. Kahaka-o — the mountains. ^ , 

i. Ke-ao-halo^ — west direction. \. 
j. Ke-ao-ki-au — east direction* 

k. Ke-ao-loa — north direction. 
1. Ke-ao-hoopua — south direction. 
?• Gods connected with i;he ho\^se (Kane) 

a. Kaneilokoohale — within ;^he -house. 

b. Kanemoelehu — fireplace. 

c. . Kanehohoio — the threshold. ^ 
C. Ajnakuas 

1. Family gods or family guardians. 

a. Images might be in form of stones; bits of 
wood, anything, but something that had a spe-r 
,cial pow^.^ 

/b. Bbrn in th^jform of lizards, sharks, eels, . 
birds, and other form3 from hxzman mothers-. 

c. Highly regarded for they were a help in time 
of trouble. 

d. Tabu to eat or harm, family aumakua. 

2. Example;^ ^ - • ' \ ^ 

, a. Kalani — shark born from the eye of his hu- 
, ' man mother. 

1 ) ^ye fell out and dropped in a sea pooL 

2) Was) kept in calabash,* fed on banana and 
sugar until too big. . 

3) Let out into the sea where he. drove in 
food for his relatives. 

' 4) Relatives knew that if they fell into the 
sea and be endangered, Kalani woulA^save^ 
th^m. ' ^ 

b. Ka'aipa'i— another shark 

*. • ■ I ) Frequented the sea between Kohala and 
. _ • Kona wafting fOE canoes carrying bundles 
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of poi\ 

2) Meant no harm but followed until given 
- ' ♦ one of these bundles. 

3) One canoeman decided to follow it and 
found that he pushed the .bundle toward 
shore where it was picked up by a fee- 
ble *tld man, too old to gpow own taro. 

4) ^ffhen the ^man died^ KaOaipgl'i bothered 

canoemen no "mbffei 
c - . , 

3* ^Aumakua played very important role In the old 
\ ' y -\ 

Hawaiians belief in life after death, The-aunla 

kua world' represented peace and 'hai)piness (For 

^ more detail, see section on "Life After .Death, ^ 

4. Akua moali — 3pirits of gods of ten thought to- 

> appear in human forms (and qalled 'uhane), -Spi 

/ 

rit of king could be made into Akua moali by 
^ ho^omama (prayers and incantations). 

D. Unihipili — deceased persons who were deified, usu 
ally a child; new gods were created this way* 

1. Fed with 'awa until spirits strong and acquired 
mana. * : ^ ' 

2. - Some became helpful. ^ 

3. Some became malignant spirits that went on er- 
rands of destruction. 

4. Nature of unihipili deperidecl on person caring 
for it. 

a. -If cruel, unihipili* cruel . 

b. If gentle, unihipili, gentle. 

5. Ways of creating an unihipili: 

a. Kahukaliu — keeping portion of body. in the 
^ - ? "^hdmiT^and calliftg' upoft *^he de^p^rted morning 

and* evening to partake of •awa. W 

b. Kuku^ai method — after .death, body was po^e 
pared with, proper sacrifices *and taken to 
place of his aumakua. 

^ 1) Those related tof Pele to ok-^ remains to 

,m » ^ > -a 
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priests of Pele wrapped in rec^ and black^ 

• tapa* 

a) At the pit, the kahuna ^chanted a long 
prayer, threw in 'svIq, cooked pig, and' 
lastly the bundle of Remains* 
.b) If deceased' acce-pt€^ byTel^ bundle 

made a circuit of the pit without burh- 
. ing and then burst into flames and van- 
joshed, * ^ 

c) A flame appeared *later^ and was' taken tc 
be the spirit of the deceased, 

d) If not accepted, was tossed baclj to 
family or throv/n, up ih the" air and sea- 
ttered.. Gathered by family and taken 
home . 

Those relaced to waxier spirits or 'to the 
lizard (mo'o) took dead to stream wrapped 
in yellov/ tatia with offering of reddish 
brown or brindled dog. 

"a) Prayers chanted until" mo^o appeared,' 
large' and small, and_ body lowered 4nto 
water to becoTiO *^*o. 
RelatJ-ves of I'anehekili, thunder god, of- 
fered dead wrapped in coal black tapa, 
laid before dv/elling of god. 

a) Priest of xvanehekili completely • dressed 
in black called upon .him until skies 

9 

darkened and jtrfTunder heard*. y 

b) Then bolt of lightning appeared; took ' 
the body, and disappeared. 

c) . Said that the bolt of lightning- were 

many humped backed beings v/ho gathered 
the offerings- remains of their re- 
latives. ' ^ , 

* Relatives of sharks wr^^pped body of deaS 
in -tap% v/ith design chosen by ^the family. 

• « ♦ 
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i) MarKings be'came marking of shark and enabled 
family to recognize their relative.. 

'Kalaipahoa — '^cut out or dug out with pahoa or axe;^ 

god oi^ poison. 

1. Images feared as death dealing, poison go4,s. 
. 2. Carved from wood believed to be poisonous, from- 
^ island cSf Molokai. 

a* A*e — Hawaiian species of. Rue family. 
1 ) Mokihana, mock orange . 

b. ¥ioi native specie^ of Myrtle family 

1) Gruava. mouritain apple also "t^elong to 
• »* * > * • 

this family. ' ■ ^ * 

c. 'Ohe — rare Hawaiian ertdemic of Joinvillea 
^ family. % 

^1 ) Pieces3>f wood placed back of images ' 
( ' Could also obtain mana of image. 

3. ^Scrapings from back placed in enemy ^s food coxad 
cause deathf.^ 

4.. Pot legend dealing wLtl>i the I'orin'ation' of th%se 

gods, see^Kary Kawena Pukui^s Hawaiian rteligion ^ 
y . ' ' a lecture delivered^ to the Kamehameha School 

Senior Glass . " ■ . - . 

Household Gods . . ^ . 

1 . Man of the house kept f simily go.ds in Mua or 

men's house. • , , 

2. .Called ^upon them morning and evening with 

pf faring of 'awa.'. « . . 

3. Each mua had a gourd' container with four 
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small cords for a handle (ipu-o-Loiio)^ ^ 
• ^ ' a. Kept food and fish for the gods. 

* b. •Awa tied to handle. 

4. Gourd place^d in middle^of room. 

5. Man prayed'Sfor help and health of family/' 

6. Then preparea food and 'ate x%.. . 

a. Material part his to eat 

b. Spirit or essence belonged to gods. 

c. Man fielt was eating and drinking with gods. 
III.' Kahunas — priests * ' 

Experts In their particular fields. Religion was pror 
minent in activities of all kahuna. Some were priests with 
religious, activities occupying their full time. Some wor^ 
white kapa, others wore colors designating their specialty. 
-Normally the^ale head ^of tt^e family served as the kaihuna 
for family worship. For elaborate rituals on the chief *s 
temples, professional kahunas (kahun^ pele) conducted the 
rituals. They^^ conducted rituals by which a priest could 
lirect and control mana (supernatural power) . 

A. Two hereditary order of priests in service to Hawaii 
^lers. , ^ . 

1. Priests of^Ku — rituals held on* special heiau 
fliakini — for mqre information, see section 
on ^eiaus) dedicated to Ku. Only area of human 
^' sacrifices. Rituals connected with wa3? and ' * 

other national emergencies. Outranked Lono 
priests; 
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2. Priests^ of Lone — rituals were in maintafning 
peace and fioiitfulness of the land. -"^^ 
"B. ^Special fields — ^certain kah\m^s might be specialised. 
' P . 1. Medical kahuna (kahuna IsLpa'au) -r~ relied on 

spiritual 'aspects of their profession as well 
*as knowledge'^ the physical body of hei:b 
reme(y.e3 and mas&age. Kahunas of Ku, Kane 
and^Lono. One of 5 chosen to, be on council * ^ 
of the top leaders of the king or ruling chiefs. / 
Training began at birth if certain things hap- 
pened at time of birth (decided by gods) or 
sometimes- parents and grandpareri^ks n9ticed 
child to be exceptional in the field. JHad 

-jht",* 

approximately 20 years o-f training and ob- • 
serving. Did not, take care of patients until' 
after training and probation. \ / 
a. Kahuna haha — diagnostician. ^ . * ' 

2. Kahuna ana'ana — prayed victims to death. Were . 
dreaded. Person's^ intimate items (ex. nails, 
hair) were prayed over and :bumed. Victims 
must know of proceedings. More mental than \ 
physical. ' , 

3. Kumu hula — •hula teachers who acted' as priests. 

4. Kahuna kalai waa — expgrts in canoe-making; 

one who blessed a complete^ canoe. - 

5. Special kahuna ble'ssed a completed house and 

cut its navel cord Tt hatch hanging over the ^ 
doorway; for more information see '•Shelter." ) • . 
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* " 6. Ho*opi*opi*o — V one who inflicts illness by 

gef^re. . 

7. Ho^ounauna — one^ who sends spirits on errands 
of death or healing./ ^ 
" 8. Ho^komokomo — one w|io caused sickness. 

Po^i'.uharle — one who captured t^ie soUls of 

* "* ¥ . **** * 

the Xiving or dead. 

-^10. Oneor^eihoiiua' — dedicated heiau with prayers 

and special services . 

^1. Ki^bkilo — dealt with divinamon, foreielling^ 

. ^ , good or bad events. 

12. Kuhikuhi *uone — selected heiau silbes. 

^ 13. Nanauli — weather prophet " 

H. • ?apakaula prophets foretelling coming eventa 

and outcomes.^ - ^ . 
15.^ ^S^pa) fiulihonua — knew conf igurationg^of^ the 

earth or land. . 

* 16.' fPapa). kuhikuhi lani — knew how ^o read the 

signs*** or omens in the sky. * 

i . * . ' 

^ 1J. Kilo honua — read signs in, the earth. 
\ • . . ^ . 

18. . Kilo hokii — those who studied the stars. 

19. Ku'ialua — experts in fighting.. 

aO.I -Lonomakaihe --experts, in spear throwing. 
J' * * - 

C. KahT^na Nui — High Priest'. Keepet of the Kirig:'s 

Conscience. In time^ of ^war,'^ first to advipe king. 

1.- Performed tempre services in ,luakini (war temple 

: ' ^. ' and kUkoaVe Tagriciiltuyal' temples) 

J, i: Headed Makahiki.and distrihutiol^ *bf foods* * 
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— Religious services and suitable prayers towards. 
^ day of ^ttle 

Urged king to. be dedicated to gods*and serve., 
only^ t^e 'gods 
^ 5# Made sur^ kapus were adhered to.. 

6.^1^ Gave as offerings to the gods the first and 
second/man killed in battle (enemy). ^ - 
^ ?• High priest usually of hereditary" rank (Alii 
or maka^ainana (commoners))* 
8. Didri^t eat'comaion food oiice became priests. 
IV. Heiaus ' — temples dedicated to certain gods or to the 
Carrying out of special purposes. * ' • 

A.' Greneral", Information ' ^ 

1. Usually public pla*5es of worship 

2. Most elaborate deglicated to Ku. ' 

3. Typical hej^u had a floor C(^vered with pebbles, 

walls of lava rock, and open to the sky. iPhere 
were usually stone platforms, grass houses. for 
Btorage of useful and sacred articles, ' images ' 
■ with awesome features J .and in some*, sacrificial 
altars and- an oracle tower '( ^Juiu^u) covered 
with white kap'a.j^^ * « . O 

4. Ceremonies sometimes lapted days; otherwise 

' . ^ ' forgotteh and neglected. - When needed, heiaus 

iff ' \ ^ 

vfki^e restored./ 

' * -5* ^^Legerjd ^says the Hawaiian* form of the temple - 

- ^ • \ was- infroduced^by a priest* name^i Paao.- T, 
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6,^There were vari^ous forms of >heiaus: 

a. Terracgd temples — open court without • 

boundary li?ies, paved with dirt, sand, 
or large flat stone'"s with smaller stones 

in be-^ween^ It^ was, enlarged by building 

. more terraces insteaxi of increasing the 

first temple. 

b. ■ Walled templeS an elaboration of the 

terraced in that it was bounded onfall » • 

• • • sides'by a stone wall. Usually made of 

regularly piled up, stones Some used 

wooden fences in pfa'ce of^ stonewalls. 
• * k raised, platform at 'one end was an 

essential feature. 
\ c. Composite' temples- — combination of -terraced 
- ' ' ahd walled types. Usually had two main 
terraces .or courts the upper- one being 
• walled on three sides/ with the fourth 
^ side open to the' terrace below.. Some had 

more terraces. * « 

7. -temple furnishings eachVad religious rifes 
during construction. 
. a. Oracle tov/ers (lana nu'u mamao) — The 
framework was made of strong timbers.^ 
[ ' covefea with pales and ^lot thatched. 

• ' Dressed with white kapa .( 'oloa) . The 

tower had .three floors^ (kahua) : the lowest 
' "(lana) w.-is used for bestowal-* of offerings 
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' ' * the second (nu'u)ewas sacred and " ^ 

occupie d* by' the^ high priest and^^his _ 
^ attendants 'during certain rituals; the 

: ^ third (mamao) was more sacrend than second \ 

} and us6d Orily by chief and hi-gh priest* 

*^ , It was here .that the gods.sppke to the' 

high chi^ef ,of coming events. 

b- ,TeTp;Le hous-es --t'i^r aftdx thatch used depended 
/ iXppn function of s the house,/ * . ^ ' 

15 mana - large hous^. built at farthe:i^ 

' end of cour.t* , f • . 

2) Hale pahu (d^m house) built ,in * 

front of the^ offering stand. ^ 

5) Waiea — whet'e the king and high priest * 

consulted as to the progress of -the 

, whole titual. ^ 

4) Hale umu (earth-oven house) - thei 

> 

• house in which fires for thfe temple ^ 
were made. . • • , 

5) Hale o Wga^^ouse of Papa) — built 



outsid^ temple where cViiOTtaihesses 
held tiieir servi^ces (Papa lyas mythical 

wife of Wakfea). ^\ 

-^.^ — , , Note: For moxe de1>ailed information - 

• . ' . as to the construction of these 

''a. ' o ^ • I 

^ houses, see Suck^s Arj;S anJ Crafts ^ 

of -Tawaii, -^ol-ll 
c. 'Temple imageV — material, for these, images 



brought by th.e ^hi'efs qf^tiie kings' 
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hous^old. * Work of carving assigned to 
special chiefs, whro 'piK)Vided the skilled 
craftsmen (kahuna 02; priests trained in 
the art of wood c^arving) • . • 

1 ) ' Images oTten oonsidere^^'uglyi .^-Wer^. 

\ probably me2tnt to be. I^eant tft.look 
ferocious lind to inspire fear ^ in all. 
Ilawaiians began wars by shouting 
insult at the enemy and by making, 
faces as preliminary challenge.. 
^ ""Sticking out the tongue was sign 

defiance. Naturally, the gods, who^ 
were supposed to be. supernatural . 
leaders of the war, were giver^x- 
*preSsions -of a hizman warlrior. 

2) The decorated headdr^s, staring eyeSfi 



\ 



, big heads, and scowling face were 



r 



symbolic, but true meaning has not 

^ \^een interpreted. 

3) Hawaiians also had smaller woocfSr; 

idols for houa^old or family use, 

fthe aumaktia or protective spirits). 

. , • Could conveniently^be carried around 

^ or se* up in house for private 

; ^ worship, 
d. Offering stands flele) — Offerings w&re 

IJpaid upon . the offering stand^ where they 

«• ♦ ' 

rfemained until" the*f, jotted or was thrown 
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• into the refuse pit to make way* for 

fresh offerings • Simplest form was a 
Single pole, but more complex 'stands were 
d^i^loped\ * * 
. Note: J?or more detail see Buck's Arts and 
, . Crafts of Hawaii, Vol^ll, pg, 52^^-525. 

e. Refuse pits ("luakini or lua-pa'u) - used 
for disposal of decayed offerings .vhen 
offering, stands were needed, ' - 

8. It must he remembered that the Hawaiians 'did 

not '/orship j^ols. These images were shrines'' 
* wh^h the gods could be induced to enter on 

^ o'ccasipns. The idols were not the gods and 

^ t- ' 

> . - idols of the snme god were often different. 
\ 9.-* Those whd participated in services were sprinkled 
' with hol'y water - salt, -water mixed with grated 
yellow tunieriq.,,root . ' A.t the. end of the,ser- 
•vices f restrictions were lif-ted and. people \ 
freed to go back ^ normal actiyities. 
^ 10. There' ^as always an offering v/ith eaofti prayer. 

It almost always inci^uded ihe «aw^ drink. 
( Usually ^aded were fish, vege^ialie.,- and animal 



<»• foods • » ' ^ I 

a. Sacrifices,' (raohai) - gust left f oi;^ the gods 
' ' ^b. Off;ering fa;La^)^-. sirred between priest, j 

^ , ' - people, and- gods. * . ^ ' 

Simple heiaus^— early" heiaus were said- tojlave be'eh' 
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very simple rectangular platform with an odd ^number 
of upright slabs along the length of .the rear)^ As 
time passed, .heiaW'^Secame more compiix. < ^ 
C. Complex heiaus — ground ^plans' of heiaus varied even 
on the same island. This is probably because heiaus ^ 
were being frequentTy built- A profession of temple arch- 
itects was created. The professional arcliitect was 
was called the kahuna kuhikuhi pu'uone because he showed 
(kuhikuhi) his plan to the chief by drawing or molding 
it in the sand \(pu'uone) , Professional pride caused 
him to plan some^iing different from others, though 
he di3 study the hi story and form of existing historical 
heiau3. ' . 

1, Description and construction, of^ large heiau: 

a. Sites qhosen by kahuna (kuliikuhi pu'uone) who 
chose only sites once occupied by ancient 
heiaus. . > ^ 

b. Oracle toyep built on right side of terrace, 
covered with tapa, . ^ ' ^ ' 

^ c. Fence surrounding heiau grounds built first 
and" images .set on them (male images on right, 
'female on left), 

1) For high ohie^fs, ^0 images. ' 
^ - 2) ^Less'er chiefs, 20 images. . 

' d. Ingoing to thje forest to get .timber for the ^ 
^ heiau, unlucky to* hear cry of 'o'o bird. If 

the day was clear and cloudless, it. meant that 
they had the permission oif the gods.^'^The high 
' • ^ . cl^lifcf, la#5er chiefs, priests, retainers and 

keepers of the^ gods forfted procession to where \ 
the ^ol;iia »tree' grew. ITndergrov/th removed care- 
T fully so as not to bruis.,e^ the bark. . Tfien .th%<^ 

♦ kahuna took a suckling pig^hd offered a i^'* 
, prayer dedicating' the treer then pinched the pig t© 

. ♦ y . • N. 
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make it squeal. With sacred adz^, chief touched , 
the trunk of the tree, .Then took another adze 
and ciif tree down;^ ^ i.v 

Procession Wck^to fowland^ was'Vne of 

^terror. No one(^as allowed to pass or watch 

under penalty cf^death. Silence was maintained, 
and no fires 14*-until they entered, the he iau 

* grOtunds. There was a continuous warriing cry \ 
throughout t^ie trip, 

* Most ' sacred, house was called the Mana.'. Between it 
a%i, the drum house (Hale Pahu) was the altar (lele). 
When- .houses were complete, priests offered aiX • 

^nigHt prayers (j^'ill). Priests were kapu and not 
allowed to cut their hairy WQrn--ti*ed in a* knot on 
top of their^eads. Not allowed to pluck^ 'their 
beards or associate with their families 'for 'about 
a month^ Altar was decorated i^ii/fi: feijn^ and.ie'ie - 
vines. Offeriiig^s were by ^0(^v;si ifOO'' red" fish, 
hogs,,kukui tor^ches, fine marts white tapa, coconuts. 
Only hifjh priest could stay away from heiau, toming 
only on special nights. . ' ^ 

Procession led by chief and priests held on follow-- 
ing night; no fire permitted. The high^priest^ : 
dressed irt white headband around' his head, chanted & 
lengthy prayer." While this was goii^^on, p^opue 
waited dutside to hear if was s\I^BSsfiilv No noisa 

^n^s allowed. ' ThjeQ a great shout was' heaisidPi . ' 
Hono ceremony h?ld .next day. Men sat fitmly in 
(|lbuble rows with left leg crossed over figliit and . 
left hand over rights At certain places dn the .prayer 
the right hand -wSs~l*aised. / Went ojf\ for^J^ours^ ; 
Strict form- was^ kept or , death. ^ ^ ' ^ 

First captlte in^ battle or: one who had brokenva ,kapu , 
were offered as sacrifices; Bomethimes had a solemn 

^awa drinking cererAony witih all in prayer Ikumg-lolohia) 
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^ ^ During this ceremony, a person who had ill will* 
toward another, y/dUld pinch him from behind, *If 
he moved or made a sign or sound, his life was " 
.forfeited. . ^ - ^ • 

P. Types of Heiaus" ' ^ , • • 

' ' 1. Luakini or po'okanafea usually large' structures 
ibuilt only by kings, dedicat^e^ with human** sac- 
- . ; rif ices . , . ^ 

If war was declared, thrs war'^temple was built • . 

.\ or reconditioned. Service was conducted'by priests 
'of Ku. They constituted the highest order or • 
priests. Only kj.ng coxjld order a luakini,. 
2. Agricultural heiaus (waihau, u^iu, mapele-,^ kukoa*e, * 
- aka, heiau 'hopuluulu'ai) were* scene of ritfi^ls to 
improve crops; Offerings" were pigs, bananas, and 
coconuts. Services' directed to Lqnfij' priests * ' 
belonged! to the order of Lono. Any chief could 
build one. • 
J. Healing temples "(heiau ho'ola) were unique to Hawaii- 
" _ ° « ^ and^ attested to the advanced s^te of medical ^learn- 

* ing and p.ractice here.^ Prayers were very important 
* . ^ djuring illnesl&; The medical kahunas had much * 

' ^ medicine, but iiieeded prayerr to put the spirit into 
' . tl>e*medicine. " \. ' • - -> ' ' 

4. Tenpies' qf' refuge (pu uhonua) were sanctuarp:e|^ where 
people (^ould'go.if .guilty if -vbre^ii\g kapus Which 
^ s ' meant death > xirovidlHg they could get th^ffe in- 

time. Were f 6 j;|;ivf5n^;y the. kahuna *and returned - 
to th^ir homes. ''/^Al'so used old men, women, "and « 



r children in^imes war*ai^ plaqe of^^refuge. ^aid 

. to have been loiiatecK in ea<jh large 'district, in^the 



f^ands. V I ' ' • * V * 

5. * Ko*a heiau,l usudj^ small^^ shrlne^s built by fistier-"^ 
men insure plentiful supply of fish. ^|i»ula ' * , 
and a number of oAher gods were honored.^ ; \^ 

■ . ■ ■ , - ' - ■•■«=• 
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a. Off erings. were pieces of coral, fishbones, 

( 

shell remains of crayfish and crabs, sea 
urchin .spines, ,.«nd marine shells. Usually 
placed first two fishes of ,a catch as an offr 
ering to their god,^ 

b. Wen who caught birtis built ko*a on which to 
hold ceremony for purpose of increasing th© 
number of feather birds, * ' . " 

6, ^/Household, shrines simple altaf^s usually in men's 

eating houses (mua) where religiotis ceremony- was 
peinfdrmed,* Sometimes had special house, syrt^ound- 
irig by stones^ where family gods were kept, 

7, Occupational shrines — each man ^worshipped the god 
that J)resided over his occupatian, /They were. built 
irf'convenient pla-ces and worshipped before starting 

to work; *' . , 

8, Road shrines — places where offerings were made 

to some spirit. Marked by ah upright stone or small 

stone platform and stood beside roads to well.-known. 

valleys. The idea^as"* fha| vague gods or spirits 

'presided over differ eat xiistricts. Of f erings;^ of 

. . stone, leaves ^r ^any material objects were rnade 

'to ward* of f any bad luck. During Makalii^i^^ season, 

taxe^s were placed beside shrine.' (Seet ^ ?4akahiki : 

section for further detail)*.* 

9.. StoiTte of Kane (Pojjaku o*Kane) — places of refuge 

.^for 'family, relatives, .pffsprings, or' other persons. 

. Might also^be termed family altars or shrines. ^ 

' / ' « • - 

' No temples, but single, conical or" upright stones, 
1^ • ♦ * , 

surrounded by ti leaves. A place to converse with 

- •^ds. - Used by commoners and CK)ul<i be erected by 

anyone. * \ 

10. Kju'ula house — any stone god tised to attract. any • 

. kind, of fish, named for the god of fishermen. ' It 

, • " was an open altar neai^^the saa for worship of fish - 
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V. 



gods,* Usually built close to seacoast where 
fishing was donei Built by king, district chief 
of* head fisherman, not IcJin? fisherman. Not ,all ^men 
0 coiild build it. ^ ' 

KAPU SYS<r5;M — law? or rules regulating privileges and pro- 
.hibitions*; formulated by the chiefs and priests and imposed 
upon the people. 
^A, Ksipu protects« mana of a certain place or individual. 

Mana is supernatural or divine power. Gods possessed 
mana but by proper prayers, chants, and ceremonies ,the 
images could be caused to possess mana also.' Chiefs 
received man frpiri their gods. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



1. 



Taking of certain fish at certain, seasons' was kapu 
to protect mkna* of fish to reproduce. 
Protected mana of the chief so would have powet * 
with.«%t||e gods *'or as leader in war., 
Kapu ke]g>t man from harming someone. 
Kapus became Weapons of 'terror because the breaking of 
them oftioai resulted; in dieath- (strangulation,, clubbing, 
storing, burning, or' drowning). * . 



2. 



3. 



1. Overthrow of- kapus began , in 1819 when Kamehameha IT ' 

ate ,with his queen-^mothef;, Keopulani., iThis was the 
" < defiance of a stric-fcly ol>served/kapu. forbidding 

\jnen and wopen to eat toge^ther^ - • 

Twb Kincfs o'f Kanawai '(kapu) t ^ , ' * 

1. Kanawai akua — god's lawsj establishment of ritual 
^ • or sacred* days. - . , , . i 

2. Kanawai kapu ali'i — sacred chiefly laws for regu-- 

^ ; lat^on oT §ecular life. Provided social organization 
It regulated the 'life of ^ifferent -classes^of so-^ 
ciety and insured subordination oi the 4 lower to the 
higher, which resulted- in a highly aristocfatic 
government and^ caste system. 
Degree's, of Kapu . * ^ 

1 . J. General kapu — declared by king or fehitef either 
if to propagate gods or .celebrate important events.- 
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' Could be comTnon or -strict and frequently 
covered entire district from one to ten days, % 

Z. Common Kapu — • masses required to abstain f^m usual 
occupations and. attend services at heiau. ^ 

3. Strict Kapu — every fire ahd^ light out. No canoes . 
to leave shore; no bathing on shore; animals and 
fowls muzzled; people wlt^ispered; only priests and 
assistants allowed outs Tde house, 

^. Permanent Kapus — Examples: 

a. Places "-^equented regularly by king or chief, 
(Ex; bathing area) 

b. Crossing shadow of king or chief. 

c. Standing in presence of king or chief without 
^ permission or crossing and- approaching him 

^without-being on your kne^s. S . 

' d. Color ye]^9w for ali'i, red for priesthood, 
-e, Peatherwork used only by ali.'i.. 
f. Certain areas kapu f&r men — 'women's eating 
house and menstru^il house, ^ * 

food kapu to women except during-jperiods :,of 
mourning for chiefly, yWoihen did not 4^ with men 
because" they were considered defiled. E^lng 
together would cause vmen to loose some of their 
power. . ^ >^ 

5^ Periodical kapus- — periodical; might be imposed 
by chief or priest; temporary and special. 



.A. Life' after d^eath 



.VI; \ DEATH 
L] 

1. Three realms (ao) to which a spirit went after death 
i a. Re£>Lm of the homeless ^souls' (ao kuewa or ao 

•auwana) wandered about like ghosts (lapu) who 
' . were malicious and dangerous spectators; wan- 
- ' . dered until found ^^eir aumakua, or -if they had 

' . none, would wander forever in Endless night and 




# * death. ^ 
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b. Realm of Milu (ke ao o Milu) — place of evil, 
friendless ♦ one without family, trouble, of * 

^ cruel treatment. Souls wandered aimlessly 

in darlcness, disorder/ and lawlessness, •eating 
lizards and butterflies and 'being noisy'. 

c. Realm of the aumakua, (ao 'amakua) souls* 
aumakua took* spirit to realm of ancestoral 
spirits where friends, relatives, and acquaint- 

I ances would reunite. World of happiness, 

2;:;^^^ere were several leaping places (lein^-a-ke-akua) 
vWhere spirits travelled and leaped into the spirit 
world. Usually locatepl along sea coast. 
' ' 3. At Leilono, just b,eyond Aliamanu, was a stratum of lava 
the doorway to *thei aumaiAka world. Close to this was ^ 
\a, breadfiCiiat ttee,with two^ branches, d^iQ^^eeri^'th? • 
^other dry. - ,Dry branch was living arvd did not 
break easily, wh^il^e. greqn one 'was dryland breakable, 
\ Spirits' Von .the jgrefen branch pluiiged into world of ^ 
* ^ darkness \(mil^) ;^ those dry ''branches leaped into 
' * World •of amaku^-* (wojld.pj^ha^ where one' fished 

'anci>farme<i and nad plenty r no sreficnpss and pain). ' 

4, East boundary of^Leilono guarded by a l)uge cate- 

.pillar; west boundary by lizard. ^Frightened 

* ' • 

. the wandering 'spirit ^from going, too far away until 
it was found bu.its amakiaa, Amakiia, 'thQii led , it to the 
. ^ b^adfruit^ tree or back to *the,bodj vrtiere^it came, . 

5, Sometimes the spirits ^ndered to other place^^wherNS 
'they 6hased 'butterflies and spiders for'food untiL 

rescued by their amakua. * ' - - . * 

6, Amakuas played an important* part in leading'a person's 
. spirit where would find endless peace and happiness 

i^*-^ * in . the ^prespnce "of his, gods. * ^ ^ 

' ' Be ^Burial * ^ ' - ^ . ' 



1^, Special services involved^ 



a. Relatives and friends of - dead 'would show sorrow by, 



I 
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cutting hair some peculiar way, dr tjy more 
permanently disfiguring body ^(knocl^ng out 
tooth, tattooing tongue, or. burning *face^ or 
arm to produce permanent scar: 



4 




b. • Kapu placed on house and not-.. removed until 
bo^y disposed of/ Those breaking kapu had -t0 under- 
go ceremonial crlean^ing, 

• V ^ 2l Bodies .yrapped sheets of tapa, 

, . '3* Sometimes corpsei ,bu3^ned and bones cleaned and* 

kept. The bones might be divided by the^elatives and 
kept to be buried together. - y ^ 

, ^ ^. Commoners .usually buried the body in -tact either 
' - ^ • " stretched full or with knees pulled upwan:*d Jo the 

chest, , ^ i^r^ \ 

' " ^. Burial could occur at various sites. ^ 

^% ^vChiefg usually secretly in fc^aves so as not^ 
' be.observe'd by others 'who might do things to 
keep spirits frdm relSiSrning. Therefore, burials 
held at night, ^ , . ^ . 

b» Commoners buried in sand 'hills. 

c, other sites were stone cists or platforms built 
^ <^ , ^ . , . - ' 

. slTghtly off the ground, 

6, -Different practices — depended on 1^ last wishes 
of the dead who usually wished to be deposi^ted 
^ • with tneir amakua ( family^' 1god ) , • . * V ' 

^ a. Fishermen wrappe(J their dead in red tapa, dropped 
ir\to the ocean to, be eaten^ by sharks, and believed' 
th&t^the^dead^s soul would enter bodies of the' 
] shar,k and prolfect fts I'elatives of shafK*. ^ 

b. Relative o'f Pele — returned to volcano craters, ' 

c, l^lzard J)ody dep^ited in.^treams or,poflj|a.^ ^ 
^\ 7. Because^ of the importan6.e rtiiSivaii'ans held for bones 

(spirit df person lodged^ in bon^sl, ,bur^j|ls Jwer*^ . 
^*-secretive and 'held at night. . • - ' • 

/. > * 
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1 . Aspects of H awaMan Life and Environment . , Cotnii^ntaries. on 
significant Hawaiian tppics by 15 recognized authorities, ^ 
^Tjie .Kamehameha I School Press, Honolulu, 1965^ 
"^'Religion in Ancient' Hawaii , V Dr/^Kenneth Emory, pg. b5-92» * 

. Good resource* Creation^^the gods, heiaus, KaihUnas,' 
*and the Makahiki covered. Good^ informational backg^round*" - . 
Emory also goes into the ctiange >hich canie about through 
Christianity. ' • 

2. Beckwith, Martha W., The Kumulipo: A Hawaiian C^reatibn 
Chant . U.PI. Press; Honolulu, 19^2* - / 

Excellent resource ^^garding the Kumuli-po. Beckwith-^ 
goeB into the entire chant with much explanation and detail. 
.Very interesting. 

3. Buck, Peter, h:, Arts and 'Crafts in Hawaii , - Vol. tly Bish^ 
^ ^op Museum Special PublicctiDn ^-5, 196^.. 

' , Good resource. Huch of the information is a detailed ■ 
'"description 'Of religious artifacts in -the Bishop Museum. , 
Topics' covered are the gods^ images, temples arid their ^ 

■ furnishings, and shrines.'^ Excellent if. .detailed information 
needed. Very comprehensive. ^Pictures are eJccellent .- ■ 

. . k ■ ' 

1+. Handy, Krnory, etc., -Ancient Hawaiian Civilization. 

Charles Tuttle Co., '1970. ' .- - 

Chapter^^^-. "Religion and Educati(?>n,' E .S .0; Handy,,-/pg. ^7-5^. 

Religion section fair. Ham emphasis on .tfie k major *• 
gods, however, they are i.ot totr-cornplete . Gives specific 
prayers to the gods. Comparison of Hawaiian religion to 
, • the Bible is made. . • . . ■ ' 

Chapter. 5. "Feasts and Holidays," E.S.C. Handy, pg. 6l-.b. 
Shows how feasts were always related to some reli- 

■ gioug celebration. Makahiki and -weaning • ceremony well 
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Qovered in their relationship, to, god Lono. includes 
Pule^^Ipu (weeuaing prayer). Comparison of Hawaiian reli- 
•gion to -the ;Bible , China Rome , and Greeceo 

<;hapter ^^Carving," Hu a JIT. Luqiaiens, pg. 228-?3V. 

Covers 'religious ^art and its symbolism. Goods co 
. veragev.1^ idols and. H;heir meanings. . . ^ 

Ihara, Vlolef Kuulei, ^Life in Ancient Hawaii — Religion, 
State DOE Research Materials, Bulletin No. I8f 1971.'' 

Excellent resource. .Topics include the. Hawaiian , * 
religion in general, the kapu system, heiaus, k^>lunas, « 
and the gods. Very compretiensive. Good* bibliography is 0/ 
also included. . ' i " I . ' 

Joesting, Edward H. ^ "The 'First Hawaiians: Polynesian • 
Pioneer^." ^ Natural History ,. V. 69, Nq. 5, Slay 1960.^ 
Pg. 42-43, 44^46. . ' 

Pair resoiirce. Very/brief summary of t'he 4 major ^ 
godsf heiaus, de'ath^ and burial. ' More, information needed ^ 
for deejper understanding. > ^, . 

Mitchell, Hon K. ,^ Resource Units in Hawaiian^ Culture ," The 
Kameharaeha Schbol Press., Honolulu, '-Hawaii, 1969» . 

•Unit 7. ^< '^Hfiwaiian ReUgibn,*^ pg. ^'^7^76. 

/.*6(Jbd resource for background information. Subjects 

"^covered include creation, gods, minqr gods, aumakua, uni- 
hi^pili, kalaipahoa, kahuna, heiaus, kapus, mana,i and life^\ 
after death.- The ^sections are briefly summarized. Only 
basic facts are covered. Topics may need to be looked 
in*^ for 'further infarmation. Activities ^ire included, - 
but geared mainly for secondary students. Excellent teacher 
reading list included. . • ^' » *i 

PukUi, 'Mary Kawena, "Hawaiian • Religion, ]>ecture deliver- 
ed tq^the'^Kameiiam^a School Senior Glass. • ; ^ 
^ ''^'Very good resource.- Many aspects of religion is co- 

[ / - -J 06- .. _ ; 
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vered including a brief background, auraakua,! unihipili, 
kalaipahoa,. heiaus, household gods,, life after' death. 
Coverage of these areas good. .Several example^ are cited 
which i^ay prove helpful and interesting./ ^ ' 
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1*^ Pratt, Helen Gay. The Hawai/ians: an" Island ^People / 
^Charles Tuttle Co* Jap^fn, 1963* ^ ^ ^ 

Heliigion is not dealt with SQpara-^ely in one chap- ' 
ter* Vajrious aspects' -are discussed ' in- relatiori to other 
topics such: a3 agriculture and fishing,. Brief and inade- 



. • quate.' 

- ^ , . - ) 

2. Lewis, Oscar, Hawaii: gem- of the Pacific , ftandok Houde, 
- Inc., N.Y., J954^\ ^ ' . ^ . . ^/ 

Pg*» 43-46'. ,Q}he '4 major gods are briefly described. , He^aus 
are include;$J|^ b?it to^ brief. More -res*ources are definitely 
needed. T'oo.t^rie'f and all aspects ^re not included. ^ 
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•GOVERNMENT- AND SOCIETY^ 



TEACHEi^ORIENTATION • 
I . - GENERAL. INFORMATION ' , 



A 



1. In ancient Hawaii, the governmertt wap the King. 

2. .All the power was i^n the hands of one man towards 



\ 



whom all tlje dest of .the people felt the greatest 
respect 'and wnose actions were no questioned.* 
3. \ Governmenlf re/a^d to feudal system, centering in 
the King*, an<i radiating 'out through ^a systenj of 
chiefs, priests, common people and outcasts,. » 
1\. THE fciNG ^ ^ i » . ^ . . 

M. -Ruled all "^he people; he was the supreme, executive, . 
, so-long, however, as he, did right. ' 
f. 2*^ Execa;tive Duti^es-: . , * . ^ 

« a. G^artrfter 'people together in timfe pf wal:. 
^ ^''b. l^ecide all* import^mt questions of state. ' 
^ • - t5. recj(ide questions touching' the -life and death 
<i of the common people as well as of the chiefs 

' . and his comrades in arms. , 
^. Looks after soldiery.* ' . 

\ ef. Had power ^to dispose commoners and chiefs of 

-^neir lands. , . ' 

f. To hinj Jbelonged ^he property derived from >yearly 
/taxeB. " 
3. Eveirything^.Wnt according to the will or whim' of the 
King, whether it -conceded land; or people or anything 
else — not according to law. ' » ^ 

III. CLASSES OP PEOPLE i ' 

A. Alii ; \ I 

1. ° Hi glies'H; class of people. ^ 
. 2. • Alii JTui ^ ' ^ :^ ' ^ 

j a. Head of thQ- alii, class. . , || . 



b. His rank wa-s determined bys 

1 ) G€^nealpgy ' i ; ^ 

, 2) His\power to establish himself als a rulet 

\ ' „ - over all -the other chiefs.. ^ % i 
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B. 



ERIC 



0. 



c. Usually one 'Alii Nui on eaqh island. 

d. He ovmed ali'the land, whiC'^ he gave to^'lies- 
ser chiefs, members of his, family, and others 
as rewards, I 

^e. He was the link between l^s people and the 

(jods anrf was often believed, to have the-power- 
^ of a gqd. / ' 
Makaainana , . • . 

1. The mass of the people, of commoners. 

2. .The word refers to -the relationship of the peo*^ 

pie to the land*. ' . ' 

3. These were the laboring masses; . the^Qul^^iv^ors 
of the soil, the fishermen, hunters, aAd crafts- » 
men%. > ' \ ^ ^ ' 

4.1 Among themselves, their gods and their labors 
\ were shai^d and Jexchanged, but it was the righ:J; 
of the chief of King'^^o^require^ <3f them whaf hfe 
pleased", in good^ .or '^e^yices . ^ 
a.' Compensation for la^j* was in the form of 



5. 



gifts — foods, cloth, mats, utensils,- etc*, 
lere was a distinct division of labor on the 
' "is of sex. * - 




a. 



Fishing, canoe and house building, making 
.implements and utensils, featherwork, - farm- 
ing, and prieatcraft were> men^s work. Men 
\ 9 ' also did the cooking, making separate imu for 

themselves and their women-folk# 
b. Women made Kapat wove mats and baskets, and / 
raised theTr children, 
Kauwa " , , ' ^ ♦ 

1. Lowest class. ^ 

2. They were without land and with>put rights in the 
community ' — out cast ^ 

These were peoples who h^d broken taboos or they 
were despised for other- reasons. : 



if 



♦ 



3. 

4* 



A cait^, which lived aj^art and wa*s drawn on for^ 
sacrificial victims', slaves,' servants. 
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IV* THE KING* S O^PyCTSRS 
. , A* Kalaimt)ku or "Island carver" 



\ 
4 



1 Man of experience, chosen because of his knowljedge. 

of goyernmerit and.his^ strategy in war and^ peace. 
2.. LooJced after the interests of bpth King and the 
% people. ^/ 



3. Duty wa^ to divide^ up the land .among the loyal 
• -followers of the/King.' 

4. King's chief co.uselor. . • V ' ^ ^ 
♦ . a;' Guided Kii^g in regulating th^- affairs^ of ^a^- 

. ministration and in all tiiat^ related? to the ^ 
comraori people. ^ * . \ 

B. Konohiki — ^ Taa Collector And Business Manager 

1. He was the general execuji^e upon whor^ithe KaM- 
moku depended -to .see that what. he 'brdeijed was 
done, that t*he land was properly cultivated, and 
•^hat the affairs of the KiTigdomNran smoothly. 

2i He not only had to call. 'qj|)on the chiefs and 'their 
tenants fco: the food^, kapas, inats\ feathers and 
other articles needed by the roual h'ousehold, but 
also to procure necessary fighting men. in case \ 
' ^ 'Of war. and la\bor for state enterprises. - - 

C^^ Ilamuku -r^ Qonstables, Sheriffs - ^ . ; . 

• 1. . In charge of law and order; ^.^for.ced regulatigns. 

2. ' . T^ey saw to the observiance' of many rigid fprms 

of -kapus. ^ 'c. ' ' . - . " • ^ ^ 

D.. Kahunas---^ Priebts - * ^ ^ ' ^ , 

1. 'Higli^riest — Kahuna^'O Na Kii 
' a. Con:trolled the^-Kifig^iri matters of religion.^- 
Jb. He was th^* keeper' .oj^ the King's conscience. 

c. Urged the^ Ktng to^'rect* his thoughts to the ^' 
•gods. • ^ ' ^ 

d. Urged the King to kill off the ungodly people, 
those who broke taboos. ' \ ^ ^ 

• 2., Activities of priests: 

a. Att'ended to signs and' omens. ' ' 
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b. Carried the war/gads to battle^ - 

Ci . Formulated kapus.^ - • V • ^ * 

- ^ - . . ■ • ' • 1 

d. Conducted Makahiki^ ceremonies. ^ 

e. Supervised ^nd consecrated - stch activities as: 
^ heiau building, canoe building, navigation,. 

^ keeping 0^ records i liisto^iesj genealogies. 
' ' f . ^li^liglous worship. \ _ ^ 

;y.^^. THE- LAND SYSTEM A " ^ ^ 

Perhaps the mo^t ' important problems in ancient Hawaii 
are coilnected wi*h the ownership and distribution. of ^ 
in the :islandsV. Land ownership was often decided by force 
of ^arms. - . * * ' ^ ' 

A. Land ownership ^ . ^ . 

' 1. The King owned all the land. ^ 

' 2. He thei\.'gave parts gjf it to the high chiefs ^ - 
^ /' ' accor>ding to their rank of their sfsrvices to, him 
in war : \ . >' ' • 

\ \ 3.; ^a?lie 'higK otiiefs in tum^^gave smaller holdings to' 
% ^ their le&ser chiefs. ^ ■ y " ^ \ . ^ ' 
' 4. The lesser chife^s^ th^n proceeded--to gfve the land 

*Vs^ to the. lowest tenants, the common people. 

'B. Land Division \ • 

' • * Mdkupuni ^ ^ , ► ^ 

a. This was the ^lafgQst division. 

b. '4.^is w??s the whqle\isl£Lnd. 
2. -Moku- ^ 

ia. Principal districts. X . '\ 
b. a?h.e high^ chief ruled oV^er 'ik the name 'of the 
^ \^ ' Ring.- . ' \ 

•; 3. Aliupua'as , . \ ^ 

a. Within the Moku, these 'divisions were ma<fe 
' b. Ruled by a chief of lesser 
• ' •' c. ^Varied in ^ze from •A' few bimiire.<3L acres to 

" ^ l^bousands of acres. ' ' \ ^ 

d. A typical strip .runs from tjle mountains, to the 

sea, bounded by natural feati^es such as^'gulcheis,^ 
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ridges, 'Irtid' streams* 



e. 6en6r.allv it contained a stretch of seashore 
for fisMi^g purj^oses, and area suitable for 
; cultivating food plants, and a certain amount 
of forest land'lro supply the wood for. canoes 
and hojuses.- 
**4. ^'Ili ' \ \ 

a* ^Further subdivisions vyiililjg^ the Ahupua'a. " 
' ^ b.- Consisted of varying nymbers within the ahu- 
pua*a. ■ • . ' ' . 

^ c. L'eles' ' - ' \ 

^ 1) A' peculiar feature "of the 'ili was that 

it often was made of two or more, sections • 
I : ' They were scatte^red in differei^t parts of 
the ahupua*a. Th^se separate pieces. were 
;^ called Leles. , ' . " . 

5*. Within the Ahupua*a and the *ili were divisions 
• ' of land- cultivated by th.e coamnon people. ' 
^ C. Misceilsoieous' ^ . 

f., .The chief landovmers' had the power to take^ back 
^ , the 'lands they distributed. \ 
• ( ' iti The tenants, /however, were usually left on. ^ 

^ the Igind because, it w&s necessary for.the^ 
"•4and to be cultivated continuously to ensure 
^ I \ f ^ * an adequate fopd supply. 

' ^ * ^Pon the' death or ?*emoval of t^e King, &nd*^ the 

; / ^ coming- of ^ ney^ King/ the land was redivided ' 

* . among the follower^ of the jafew rtiler. ' 
r 3. The common people %ere not tied -to the land, and\ - 
could leave one chief an-d serve' another .in another 
district- if they wished. ' . ^ 
^ * a. Therefore,, the chief generally troated them 
• well f?r his- weaith and position *^depended on 
*the labor ancf ser;yices of ni3 tenants. 
VI; TAXATION OP LAND r - 

Because there was no jnoney system». taxes were "paid in main 
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products at the will of the chiefs; 
At kia'aina — governor for each island 

1.. KiQg apigo^intedt \ - - .'A 

2. .He nominated tax Collectors, and district officer's 
a*.' These were loyal and able\aen who were in . 

charge of keeping accounts f- as well as collect- 
\ ihg taxes and gifts for the lling.* 
/ . B."^ Yearly Taxes . \ ' , 

1*^ Usually a fix^d amount was set for , the use-, of a- 

particular pie6e of land, but the tax^^Usually de- 
' ; pended upon the laeeds ,and fancy of the chiefs. 
* ' 2. .The royal tax on an;'ili depended upon "tlhe size 
of lands •and what it produced. ^ j j 
/ a. A certain: amount of hogs, fishlines,] clusters 
vof' feathers*, tapaitf or household items* 
0» 'Presents • - ^ - - ' - . 

1/ Besides yearly taxes, commoners had to give ' ; . . 
preterits to. ther governor and chiefs. 
/2. ^,BacJi 'family had to^ llring a certain quota, and ] 
\ ^\ the- members wer^e severei-y punished if tl|tey faiied 
to meet it.* ' , ' ^''^^^ii 

/J .3. A certaioi plabe was chosen for this triaute to. 

^ be collected. , v , [ - \ 

4# ' This tribute consisted of a great variety of fbods,. 
. ' . pi ants, ...woven articles, gpur^^s^i^^ rare. fjMiiJhersr- 
sani^klwbod, firsh, and othp?;^^^^ j^tbxiuced^^ 
• / thro'ugh the efforts of ^^fen^nt^ 
D. Life, for the' Tenants M^''^^ - 1/ v / ' ^ ^ 

U Ea'cli landlord could call pu^. t|ij tenarits Jb^^jper^- 
' ^ form woirk for any purpose. ' %\ ;f , ; V ^ f 1.- . ^' 
^ • a. It became a practice to^^efeil aside!' one' day a 
. we ek>- usually Friday, (fojr wprk oM 
land of chiefs or foif piiblifto' Works/ aut^^ 

by the King. * ' ^^^i??"^^-!' ■ ^r^. . ' 
J. ' ' W '^'>"' ' I 't^* r ^ 

2. Tenants also- had to pro Vide^ foqd ipr the^" royal 

J family and the chiefs whe^. they* went tr^y^ii^g. 
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5»> ^Phe farmers upon "command had i/o ,i3acrifice th€flr>\ 

livestock, swj^^et jiotatoes, f i6h, taro, and what- 
"'^ ever else might be suitabl,e» / ' ^ 

4# The common pedple received, /on the averse, ojxLy''^ 
' about tone- thir^ of the prod]uc'e of their, labors, ' 
while rthe various ranks of chiefs took thie remaining 
two- third 9* 
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- ' a?EA,OHER ■ RESbtfRQES 

k : ^ ^' • • ' • " . . > ' ' 

^fp . *^ 

!• "Bryan,, Edwin li* iJrj, Ant^lent Hawaiian Life . Books 'Xbout 
; Hawaii, Hdnolulni, 1950* ' ' 

Chapter 17""&overnment and Society," pg* 63-66* 
' ' Gives a good ..account pf the government of the ancient 
Hawaiian people. Shows the rules and place of tHe King. 
Also, gives' i'nfb'rtnation on the of f icej^sus^f -the King and 
their duties^ . Te^aoher will find i,t eas'y.^to read aijd use* 

o • * < ^ 

- . > ^ , ' \ , • # 

2.^ Handy., 'Smory, Bryan, <Buck, Wise, *etc. Ancient Hawaiian 
Civilization . Karaehameha School Pre^s, -1933 • 
Chapter 3 "Govei^ment, and S^bciety," E.S;C* ^Jandy ^pg*3l'-42 . 
Gives information, on the classes of people there • 
'■•were in ancient Hawaii and their roles,, of the King^'and*, - 
his officers and their duties, of law and order ipi-ancient 
Hawaii ^ahd how it was maintained and( of the characterise- 
ti'cs of the Alii. It also has info rnja^t ion regard!^ our 
' respqjr\sibility today. However, more 'supplementary infor- 
mation IS 'needed. * * ^ ' 

^ • * • * * * 

3'» Malo, David. Hawaiian Antiquities . Bi^'shop Museum Pres^s,- 
, Honolulu,' Hawaii, 1951 • a ^ 

•^The Alii' and Common J^eople, " pg. 52-62.^ • . « 

^ Gives a good, brief accjOunt ofL^the- Alii -and- coiaraon 

, people. Gives information on. the status of the people 

•and of the King. - cites the powisr of the Kitog'and his 
, duties.' Also 'gives infonnatio^ on th^lr<yies of the com- " 
mon people. Teacher will find this easy to, use for each 
' is numbered. * ^ ' . ' , 

I-. • Haw4il'3 TSconomy' ,^^ .Surriculum Re^miree._guide , * DOE, state 



J ofjHawaii, 1972. ' ' 
'"Ancient Hawaii, Eric. Yanagi ,, pg. 33-£T. ' • 

. .Gives brief ihr-ormation on th^i cwSBses of people and 



their roias, the. land system, and the officers of the 
King "and their duties. Information is very brief gCnd much 
more detailed "information is needed. 
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Potter, Norris W. Kasdon, Lawrence M* Hawaii Our Island 
State ♦ Charles E* Merrill Books, Inc*, Coliimbus, Ohio, 

19j54:' - • \ _ • ^ ' — - \ 

Chapter 4 "The People an^^the Land,'''pg. 32-39» \ • 

Gives information, on how communities were governed, 
the land fey stem of Old "Hawaii, and how the land was taxed* 
Students will he ahle to obtain::; general information here, 
but for more .detailed information, supplementary inf prma- 
fion is nee^ded. j: 
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TEACHER' ORIENTATION 

INTRODUCTION ^ ' : 

fA. Games and sports allowed Hawaiians time out 
work neecled for survival and hardships the 
often brought • 



*om everyday 
Lkpu system 



Each district had^own kahua or field where s]^or:ts tourna- 
ments were held^ / 
Emphasis on*men's> spoyts was on the training and* competing 
of phamp5^ons* 

The Makahiki was the season when games weif^e played (also 
. ^^ork stopped, wars stopped, people paid taxes). 
E. Lono-i-ka-Makahiki' was god of sppfts. 
DECLINE OF NATIVE SPORTS ^ 
A^ Hawaiian people forgot their games in orjder to eaxn money, 
f to purchase materials brought by foreigners* 



C. 



Introduced sports and games replaced the native ones. 



••Courts" where young men played games and trainefi for'wat*-; 
,* fare weren't kept by chiefs/ ^ . , 

D.' Gambling was often a part of sport competition and this"' 
was looked dowQ upon by the missionaries. 
HI. GAMES OP strength: AND ENDURANCE- * ^ , , ; 

Provided amusement foi^ members and guests of the chief '.s 
household and also trained /men for .war. * Required few if 
any implements. ' ; . » ' ^ 

A. Hakoko - wrestling of a catch-^asrc atc h^c an' style 
1., Wrestling done .while standing. \ ' \ , 

2. Player scores wKen he forces any part of opponent's 
\ - body except the feet to touch the ground. 

, 3. Winning score should be decided before tlie match. 

B. Hakoko noho type -of Westlihg while s6ated 
1. Suitable ;Cor boys of all agesj girls | too. 

' - / 2. More endurance than wrestling. ' ^ 

3. Sit with right leg extended in front and left foot • 
under right knee* ^ , , 
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• ^. * Move- close together so left. hands reach each«other*s 
/ ' r}.ght shoulders and right hands on the left side of 
each other »s waists. Bent knees are in contact,^ 
5. Attempt to unseat opponent by pushing him over 

.sideways with right hand, h€aping with left hand. 
'6. Player is unseated when he falls on his side. 

C. Kulakula'i - chest slapping, using open palms. ^ 
I 1. Suitable for boys .of all ages, 

2. At the-^-start signal, slap or push opponent's chest 
^ with open palms. 

3. Avoid opponent's thrjlgts and maintain balance. 

^. Point is scored if opponent is pushed ouz^ of standing 
position. ' 

D. Uma - hand wrestling with knees and elbows «^n- ground. 

• 1.- Suitable for-ix)ys whose 'arm bones have developed/ 
. M*V- • proijiably fifth grade or older.- ^ ^ . % ^ ;\ 

2f;,.^ i5:neel on ground. . ' " - ~ . ^ 

3» Place right elbow on ground apd lefiThand on your back. 
^. Clasp ^ch other's right ha?nds^ firmly. 

5. At start signaly -try to force opponent's right hand > 
to ground while keeping own elbow firmly on ground. 

6. Score is-made when back of opponent's hand /hits ground 
,or elbow moved « ^ * . ) _ ^ ,j 

E. Pa uma - standing wris* wrestling ' ■ ' 

1. Suitable jEJor - fourth grade -boys and up. . 

2. Stand facing your b^jponent and clasp thumbs. ' 

3. Place your rigkt foot so* that your little toe^ is in 
contact with yoij^, opponent's right little' toe. 

^.^ Try to push your'^'opponeht's hand or both your hand and ; 

his to his .chest. ' • « • 

5. ^Game won ijff^iyou tou6Ji his chest and keep ydiir feet, ' 



in po^sition.^ 



F. Loulou - gulling in'^erlocked ij:ideX /f ir^ers. 

1 . Suita'ble for boys or 'girls of a|ll ages^ ^ 

2^; Stand facing your ^'opponent and lock index fingers. 
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This may be either of the right ^or left hand, de- 
pending upon agreement of the players. Plaice the 
remaining three fingers against your palm and cover 
, , them with your thumb. ' * 

3. Pull with a straight pull. No twisting ty; jerking, 
• ^. Game is won .when your opponen'|;'3bel;eas^s his hold 6r 
yis puired out of his standing position. 

G, Hulcihuki or jja^ume'^ume - tug of war* . , . . 
'1. One of the f^w Hawaiian games rjequiring teamwork. 

2. Played the same way as today. ' \ 

3. Coconuts were us^d as markers over which each side 
•tried to pull the other. ^ ^ 

H. Kula^i wawae - jattempting to unsea^j an opponejit by 



foot-pushing. 



1. Suitable for boys and girls, of ^11 ages. i 

2. Players should be same weight., and height. i 
^^'3* Sit facing your opponent 

4. Place your hajida flat on the ground behind you to * 
brace yojirself . 
. 5. Flex krtees slightly. , ■ 

6. Your opponent should be close enougn-^o your toes bay 
touch. 4 v.- [ ' , \ 
: 7. Push with your feet against epponent* s *feet. 
8. Game is won if player unseats his opponent. 
. 9. , Referee is needed* to watch to see of any' player moves 
I,' Kuwala po'o- racing by_ turjiiiig sommeiaaults. _ ^ __1 

1. Suitable .for boys and girls wearing shorts or jeans. 

2. prayers race by sommersaults down a field. ,^ ^ 

^ 3. Players should try. to keep in their own lan6s, but it. 
is fun for all when they tumble into each^^Dther. 
J. Hp'okaka^a - racin| by turning cartwheels. , 

1. Directions are the same for Kuwala po^p except that 
cartwheels replace sommersaults. . 

2. Players should have previous experience in turning 
cartwheels. . . 
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IV. GAMES OF SKILL , { 

• Most of these games used implements which were th3^»^ 
thrust, rolled or slid along a surface,' ^ 



Note I For a description! of these implements, see Buck's 

Arts and Crafts of Hawaii. Vol. VIII, pg. - 38^. 

A. Kaka la au - type of fencing with wooden sp^ear 
1.. Suitable f or *boys of intermediate schtool ag6|fer oldei?. 

^ 2. Each player uses, a blunt wooden spear, six onf seven 1 
feet long to touch his opponent or to block' opponent' a 
spear. Broomsticks may. be substituted. >fivVv ; f 
3. The spear is grasped in the middle keeping h^Ms a- - | 

• V foot or more apart so either* end may be j;^edV^^ * f 

A«t the start of the match, press the cent4r:-oif your . -I 
spear between- your han^^ against *the same po^nt of ^ 
/your opppneni's spear. /Rep/eat this three times, -jump ^ 
V • batik at the ^last conta^ct, and the ,match be*gins. 

5. Try to touch .your, opponent' s legs with the lower part, 
of ' your spear and his >rins^and shoulders with the ^ 
side of the upper part, Do not use the point of the 
spear. ' ' ' ' \ - . 

6. Try to protect yourself with your spear 'frpnir^our 
opporjeniJs thrusts., , <,^i ' ^ 

7'. A point is scored when you toucli any part of your / 
opponent's body except the head, with'yotir sp'ear. - \ 

* . B.- First player to scpre ten points (or any other set 

^ number) wins the match. • • ' ' 

B. 5'o ihe — sp^ear throwing. / 

1. ~ Suitable for boys and girls from fdurtii grade up. - r'} 

2. This sport trained the young men for 'war in the, ^r.vr 
earlier days. . ■ 

3. A hardwood spear, foui? to six feet long, is used;7jft 
, has one thick, ^ rather blunt end and a sharp end* / || * 

The players stand .5 to, .8. yards from a baijana stalW * 
which was ^ to'6 feet high. . ^ . 

5. Throw the spear, sharp end for.ward, into the baiiana ^ 
' stalk. > , ' ^ i ^ - ^; 

6. A point is scored if the spear stays in the'stal^/ j 
7t Twisting the spear from the stalk will not ailovJthe 
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" stalk to f^41 from its upright .position, ^. ' » 

C. Ih^.pahe'e - sliding a short javelin along a course. . 

1. Suitable for boys and girls fr&m the first gi^^e* ^. 

2. The players slide' a SRear from if our to six feet long, " 
over a grassy field ^rooThsticjks may be substituted. 

3. ^^<iV^ a^ ^est of skill they try to slide the'speai^betweea 
a p'air of stakes placed from folir to eight inches apart, 
Thelspear is grasped near the miiddle.^and sli^ a^ong - • . 

with an Underhand ^thrust.. The winner is the onet JvhO'' 
gets his spe^r throvi^h thfe stakf^s* the most. ^ 
^. As a. test of str'ength, the speair Is slid as ^f ar as 
possible. The spesg^ is held near the middle, and the . 
one whose spea?* goes the farthest. wins. ' ' 

D. ^ Moa pahe^e - sliding a . torpedo-shaped dart, . , 

1. ^Suitable for boys and girls ,frohi the first grade. 

2. 'Players slide a torpedo-shaped dart (moa) over a' ^ 
grassy field. ' ^ 

./ 3.- The direct/ions for thia^garae are th^aro^ as for the 
ihe pahe'^. However, the dirt is more difficult 
to handle than* the spear. 

E. 'UIu maika - disc rolling for accjiracy or distance. ' 

1. As a 'test' of strength, the players roll the stone discs 
(maika) as far as possible down ;a smooth course.^. *' 

a. The stone* is held firmly between the thumb and* 
' first two fingers. . ^ . 

• b. Player stands a few feet from the starting lintf ■ 
so he ^ay add force to his underhand throw by 
taking a few running steps i; * 

c. ' A point is scored to the player who rolls the 

.disc %he farthest. . "X' ^ 

d. Disc positions aft«r rolling may be iparked by 
tx leaves. . ^ \ . . ' 

2. As a test of skill or ^accuracy, the players try^ to 



r 



roll the-4isc between two stakes on a smooth grassy 
field. ' ^ ^ 
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a, Place the stakes :^hBee^>tp six inches apart^ 
b*. ; Players .stand fr.om.ljol'to 20 feel away, d^p^diing . 
upon ^ the age and skill., of the players. '''^ 'I 

c. If more than. one stone is available, i^" is ad* 
viseable to allow- t^ie 'player ;to roll them, in' 
succession. His ts^ccfess is. more probable the. 
third and fourth ^-ries»,*^^. , . - J - 

d. A point is 'scored every tim^ th^ player r^olls 
his di^c between thV- stakes. ' ' , i 

P. ke»a*pua .- Gliding or ^thfcowing steins of sugar^ cane^'fflower' 
. stklks.or tassels. / - t « V ; 

G. Holua - chiefs rode'^special sj.eds (pap holua); dcwn'pre- ^ 
pared courses. . *• • , * 1 ^ 

H. Ti or palm leaf sliding doWn grassy slopes. ' 

I. Pana'iole - clviffs used'^bows and arrows to shoot rats.-. * ' 
V.\ WATE?*SPORTS ' ' ^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ • 

A. Heihei wa'a .- i^ci-ng' in Special^ canoes (kiolba or kialoa). 

B. He'e nalu.- surMng.-prt 'special boardte. 
., C, Kaha nalu - body^^urflng- , / ^ *• ■ / 

D. Lele kawa - diving f est %first from at\cliff nja'king' the 
least splash. ' ' 

1. Suitable for children, who cart' swim. ' ' ' - ! 

. 2> ■ * • ■ - , • ■ >4 

2. In'early times^ wa^ done'^froip cliffs, stream Thanks, ' i 

or treds which hung over the\water. < Today it is don4 
" in .pools. ^ , " 'j. , ■. ' 

^ ^ 3v - The diver places the tip of any broad" leaf in His 

I mouth. The fest of the leaf will act as 'shield 
against water going ihto bi-s jiose. 
^. The; diver slips into the^ water , toes .firs|;; and ti^^les 
to make the smallest splksh/ ^ ^ ' ' 
*5. Winner is the one who makefi^he' least noide wUfch 
smallest splash, 

E. Lele pahu - diving 'to mstke the^ biggest splash. 
y Suitable for children who -can swim. " 
2. Directions are the, same as -for. Lele kawa except 

that, the winner is -the 'one who makes the, .bjjggest' splash 

» ' •"■J . , . ■ - 
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♦ — 3. The diver may dive into the water in- a^'-fashion, 

P,-" Kaupua diving for small gourds or (foconuts. , ' ^ ^ 

1, Players must 'be able .tot swim. ^ ■ ^ ' . 
V ' 2, In the early days, a ^mall green gourd w9.s used^ ^ • 

^Any obje'c\ that ji^ill sink may be substituted, 
3. The, divers line at the edge of the pobi. 
^ ' , ^. The object is -'thrown t^en of more yards out into 

\ ' . the water. As soon as it' hits the ^wat^exv-4he divers ' — 
• ^ ^ dive iij to get it. . ^ ' • V * » i 

^. The winner is the one who gets the' object. 
, G. Aho loa - wlio can hbld hiq breath under water the longest. 
^ ,1. Game needs close supervision.- Water must be olear ' 

enough so that divers are visible. * ^ . ; 

2. Usec^ in the early days by chanters and divers to 
^ ' * , ,1 . 'iL^arh to hold their breaths for a long Ji^. 

i ^3. Willing should^hot be stressed with chiloren to the ^ 

■ ' ' • ♦ * * V 

' point that it will tempt the diVer to stay under 

• / longer than he should. . .>^.--- 

H. Paka or pohaku kele - skimming stones on ^the « surface of 

-V water.. 

'VI. MINOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES FOR ADULTS AND IN SOME CASES CHILDREN 
^*A. Kukuluae'o - walking on ^tilts of varying heights. 
B. Kahau - wrestling on' stilts tie* to feet and il,egs. 
^ * C. P6»epe*e-kua - hide and seek ^ v * ' \ * , 

Vr. Ho^blele lupe - flying kites made of hau wood and kapa\ 
\. Lupe la - sun kite or round kite, 
A ^8*^*^ 2. Lupe mahina\>r "Moon kite** or crescent shaped*. 

'T 3. ' Lupe amu - "bird kite*',or kite 'with wings. 

. ^. Lupe mabli^- "genuine kite or kifes like the ^ ^ . , ' 

^ ^ ^ f European kites^ : , ; ^ o ; 

^ E. Xele koali - swinging on the morning glory, vine (koali) i. v^,^ 

: , V , al30* used to jump rope.. * ^ ■ , ^ v. 

iHakate-a-moa or haka moa - cock fighting. . * 
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• GAMES' AND SPORTS ' . 

VIP. 6^MES FOR QUIETER MOODS - May be played indoors. • ^ • 
A. ^ Pala'ie - loop and ball game. ' - 

It To; make the . implement t . ^ ^ 

. > . a. Use 12 ^mature, firm, freshly cut coconut leaf 

/ • / niidribs (ni'au) 28 incites or longer kxf they ate 

/ * soft, usp 15 br more^ / * 
. . ' b. Tie the midribs at the base securely,- ^wraj>pirig a 

\> cord aroundSit least 12 times. • 
• c. Braid the .midribs from the base to the tip in a 
3-ply br^id. T5t§ will be the handle-. 

d. * l^l^ake a loop from this braided material. Use the 
poistion far enough, from the tip so "the 'loop^will 

\ not bend under the weight of, the ball. • The loop 
I . .| should be^ 3 by 4. inches. Tie the tip to the 
^ ' - Handle securely with cord. Cut loose ends!* 

e. " To- make the ball use palm cloth ( 'a'a) Vhich ' 
^ forms at the base of the 'coconut leaf. At least 

a square foot piece is needed. 

f . Take* the sheet of liloth, place a few pieces of 
v,.^ , tlje cloth in the center,- then lift up the edges 

' ^ , to' form a ball about 3 to AVinches in. diameter. 

g. The ball must be light aijM^iightly larger than 
the loop. / > 

h. Qlose the. ball by tying^it to a cord about a 
yard long» Use a needle to pull the cbrd through 

• the ball to the' other side of' the knot so 'the ball 

will^be properly balanced. The free end of the 
cord should be attached to the handle. The Ipop 
is not centered but- curves to one side. , The ball 
should be attached so that the ball ia^n the 
left side of th^ handle^ just long enough so the 
\ ^ ball reatJhes the center of the loop. 
2. Playing! ' ' , ' ^ ■ ; 

a. The object of the game -for children may be to 
catch the ball in the loop. 
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b. For more siDphisticatet ,players\ a rCal challenge' 
1$ holdinl^the handle' liorizomally^^a^ swinging 

' the ball from -the bottom, of the lobpM the^op 

at a complete ciVcIe.ythe^good player is|^ablfe to 
• do this 50 or 100 tinges without misS|^; , . 

c, X rhythmic p%ttern maj^ ,bB usedV ^ 
1) For a palaVie 'chgint^^^^^^ »fitch^^|!^s Resource 

' * - Unifs in H awaiian C^d^^ ng, .1^0, A picture' 

^ of>.the pa'La'ie is aiso given. 
TB, H§.i cat^s cradles, popu:;^ -stririg games a^^^mpanied 
by charts, ' * ^ — ^ ^ ' ' I ^ ^ * 



1. Many children in Hawaii already 'know ho>%to make a 
number of these string^figures. ^ p^^" 

• Notet blrecxions for making these string figure's 

are given in Dickey's "String Figures., From 
•Hawaii''", Bishop Museum Bulletin ^o. 
C. Hu - tops of kukui nuts, spun by a bamboo pkg or stem 
driven into -the top ^of^ the kernel. 
!• To makat . 

a. A hol-e is 'drilled in the top, of a' m^Pure kukui '\ 
nut (11/6V' drill suggested);. m , 

b. Easier if-th'e to|), .of - the -nut is filfd^lat. 

• The stehi of the top Is made" from a.^llvel^or 
bamboo abbut 2 inches long arid wid^^^ough to fit 
tightly ift the hole. 

2. playt' , > ' • ' 
a'i A twirl bet^een':the finger and thu^'raakes the 
• T ' top spin on its tip. ■ ^ . S 
b. Many games^may be made up« , - 

•1) Who can spin the top "the longe|J? , 

2) ■ The -to'p may be; Spinned wither of its tip or 

stem. ^ ■ . 

3) Circles may be drawn and^ numbired on' the floor. 
, ] Each chilfT spins his "^p and r^^eives the 

] "^^^ — - score on whichever circle it s^^. • 
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D, Kinjo -■ jack stones, popular 'with adults as weir as child-*^ 

' l.- ^uiitable fj^r .bottf.<^6xes of all a;g«s. 
. 2, Play'ed much like, 3a,cka of ■ today^ except that stones* 
.'are used-. . \ - . , ^ ' • r "^.^ . 

3» A smooth, i?6jand^d water worn- stone is\use<i as the 
' . special stone (^phaku kimo) which will' be tossed 

> into, airi * * • • / ' * . 

4. The: players sit on the^ grotjnd with 50 or 100 qm9oth 
pebbles l)etween''^fchem\ ' The spec ial^stane^ is tossed 
^ • 'up into,, the air and a -pebble from xhlTs^ound is to 
^ be picked up and tfie special' stone caught before ii 

, hits'^^the ground. The pebble is laid aside* ^This 
* conj^nues until the.^layer blisses. Opponent's .turn. 
_ ^ 5»^-^'Th^game may be stopped^^ag^^oon as all ^e' ppbbles are 
^ * * ]t>ic1ced u]6,- the* winnerr being 'the. one with^.tSe most 
, ^ pebbles or continuing 'the ^a^ie until one pj-ayer ha^ 
all the pgbbles^ (the,one 4Yho extinguished the; pile 
^ gets a chance *at •his. opponent's' ^ile) • . \ 

E, Puhenehene - j)layers guessed: on whose .jjerson -a pebble was 
hidden. / " ^ ' . ^ ' 

!• Form two teams (should be swnall *- 5 or 6). " ^ 

2. A blanket or sheet (kapa was used in thS old days) - 
is needed to Q^yer the teams, ^ ^ ^ ' . 

3. The refere^ (teacher) hands' the stone ^to^'Su member, of^ 
^ one team, v The team* is, coyear.ed witho the 'gheet.. 

4'. When Jkhey are ready,' the sheet is removed and the 

.other team is*, to guess which person has the stone hia- 
* den 'on him. The team hiding, the^lTtone^is. allowed to " 

look down on' the floor so their faces will not show ^ 
-who has the peT)ble.. V' . - , 

A point is scored When theguess is right. 
b."" The team; that reacljies^ the specified amount of points 
wins the games^ , * 
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No 'a - players guessed which pill of kapa held the hidden 

• , pebble. 

1, Suitable for mixed groups. . " . 

2, Two teams are needed* (preferably *5 on each), 

. 3i Five piles of cloth (kapa was used in^ the. old days)' 
•-^Lf played indoors or five piles of sand if played on- . 
the beach are needed, * ^ « 

The "team selected to go first chooses a person to' hifie 
the pebble ijt one of the piles/' He goes .to each pile 
he may go to the piles more than once, holding the^ 
stone in th6 palm of 'his han^. The pebble is placed 
^ in oYie^ ^f these piles, 

5, The opposing team watches the player very carefully » 
paying' close attention to his arm muscles and facial 
expressions, ^ ' . - 

6, The guessing ^eam confers and their spokesman touches - 
the pile with a coconut leaf midrib (maile), 

- ; ?• A point is "scored for eacli correct guess, 

. 8,. Team to reach the specified score' first wins, . , 
G, Kilu - similar to quoits, the winner claims a kiss, 

. 1. Eight to twelve coconut shells sawed or broken in half 
crosstjpise-, witft the flesh removed, is needed. One ^ 
. \ shell known as the kilu, is an oval-shapcd coconut ^ut 

lengthwise. This is the kilu. 

* ^ 2,^ The game is played qh the floor, 

3, Seat k to .6boys on one side and an equal number of ^ 
girls on theofher side. They should be^ about' 10 

. ^i? tcxi^^^et' apart,. Half a coconut sheilas placed in 

, ^ front <5f..each player, ^ 
if. The game is started *by a boy pn one §nd, , He rises to 

kn^es, braces himself with his left hand and slides; 

the kilu across the floor, flat or open side down, 



trying to strike the coconut sh^l in front of the 



,^ girl 6f his choice. 

\ 
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5. For younger children, the number of -hits by each side 

should be kept to determine the winning sirie, 
.6,1 For bfgh school students, the boy or girl who hits 
' the coconut sheir of his favorite may claim a kiss. 
If shy,-^it'may,be put in- a-'^bank*', v 
H, Konane ^ similar to checkers, using black and white peb- 

b^l^es on a stone or board, ^ . ^ ^ . 

^ , !• Tfie, konane board or stone j^apamu) is made with rows 
of slight depressions to mark the posi^tions^'of the 
playing stones,^ The number* of portions varies but 
most popular , is [the 8 X 8 or 10 X 10, For an 8 X 8 
board, 6^ stones is (small) (•ili) is needed, < 

Z. ^ There are 32 black stones ^nd 32 whitf pebbles (coral 
bits)^ ' . ^ ^ ^ 

3.- The stones are placed alternately on the board, 

ll',^ One of the players takes two stones ojp-.flifferent 

colors off the board near the center. Each is placed 
in a hand. The other playe^ choses one of his hands . 
to determine whidh color he shall play. .The atones \ 
are not replaced on tne board. ' - . 

5. / The object of the game is to get. the opponent into 

a position where he gannot complete a move. However*, 
there may be. variations to. this, " . * 

6. Plays are made by jumping over the opporient»s stones, 
The,*one with the, bla,ck stdne begins*. 

7. k jump may be madd only if there is an empty space, , 
, to inove to and that the stones^ are-separated by 

just -one vacant spot. More than one^jump may 'be m^de 
. . in orie move, but is not necessary, 

8. Jumps must bp straight, either up' or down, or .side- 
ways '"but never diagonally. . . . , 

9. The person who" is Mocked loses the game. 

Id. The second game sees a change in the color each 
player uses. 
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TEACHER RESOUHCES 



1 • Mitchell, Don K* i Resource^ Units in- Hawaiian Culture > 
The Kamehameha School Press, Honolulu, revised 1972. 
,^itji3 ••Grames and Pastimes, pg. 125-^1 56. 

Excellent resource^^p ancient Hawaiian civilization. 
Included are dii^ctions to pliying many of the games. 
,This will -be helpful to the te^acher who wishes her stu)|ents 
to participate ^in these games. 



2. 5uck, Peter H., Arts and Crafts of Hawaii . Bishop /Jiuseum 
Press, Special Publication No. 45, Honolulu, '1964. 

•Excellent resource. TKe games are very well explain- 
ed. Also included is the descriptions* of the im^)lements' 
used in many of the games. Pictures; of actual implements 
are also Include.d. Will be interesting for the students 
to. see, ' . . 
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TEACHER ORIENTATION 

INTRODUCTION • . - ^ ^ 

A. No Written Literature . ^ . ^ ' 

1. Genealogy,' tradition,' history, mythology,' religion, 
. and piany other forms of useful •knowledge---origin 

of the inlands, gtories and* tragedies of ^he people 
the whole life, cycle,, including deatji were handed 
• . ^ dovTi by vbrd of mouth* * 

- Their information took the form of poetic chants 

f called meles: 

a, Ko'ihonua—genealogical history ' ; ' • 

b. * Ha'i-kupuna — relating of one's ancestors in a ^ 

Tiore abbreviated^form 

Mele Inoa — name chants for the glorification of 
a king ' ' ^ s ' 

Mele Kaua-rvar songs 
Mele Ilo'onani — ^songs of praise 
Mele Olioli or Hauoli-^songs on joyful subjects 
Mele ^Kanikau— dirges expressing' sorrow for the 
death of friends ^ ' • " ' 

Mele Kaku-Kole — derogatory statements 
Mele Ipo — love feongs 

Mele Pule — religious chants and prayers - * 
Mele Wanana — prophecies 
others 

3* The-anciejit Hawaiian utilized his music in all of 
his- endeavours: ^ 
a. Invoking favors jCrom the gods 
Farming 

Fishing . ' ^ . ' 

Building^ _ ' - ^ •• 

ManufactiiTing - ■„ > 

Religion ' 

War snd Peace • ' ' 

Passion arid- Creation 



If. 



f. 
g. 

h. 
i.' 

j. 
k. 
1. 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 

h. 

Their music played' a very important part^ of both* 
religioh and recreation >^ ' 



, Music* could be classified into two areas, vocal and 
instrumental* 
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1. - Vocal music was the characteristic feature ^fr 
ancient Hawaiian" music . ' - i 

2. The musical instruments served primarily as 
' . rhythmic accompaniments to the vocal music. 

VOCAL r ' / 

Chants ' \ • _ • 

^ 1 • The mele was sung in the form of the qhgnt 

a. ^ Its tonal pattern depended upon two things: 
1) division into which the particular mele 

fell 

' ^ 2) the text (which w.as drawn from the - . ^ 
^ * peoj^le's jnythology, history, and daily 

,lives)- . \^ ' ^ ' 

b. This did not cause, all chants to sound alike^^^v' 

1) the' chanter' g skill in applying his indi-^'^^* 
vidual skill 

2. The composition of these meles w^asn! t ^hampe^^ed by 
.any special form • . 

a. Their', words and meanings were more important 
i b. Lines of "uniforfii length were seen only in 

meles whi cl^ accompanied hula dances * ^ 
B. Poetry " - ♦ ' 

1. The Hawaiians "were naturally poetic. 

a. Living*' close to nature, they observed it keenly, 
. . ' appreciated'^ it and eAjoyed them as vfell. . 

b. They have bountiful stories withMntimate de- 
scriptions of man^.andr4iis enviroriite'nt ; 

c. Much of these^observatlons have been described 

fin the meles . 

» 

' ' , d. These productions were honored, cherished and 
handed dovm from one generation to another 

2. Their poetry had'hidden meanings > . 
\. * Padraic Colura, a contemporary Irish poet has 

* said, ."Every -Hawaiian poem nas at least four 

V meanings: , ^ • ' 

^ • 1) the ostensible meaning of the, words 

2) ' a vulgar 'double meaning , ■ * 
^3) a mythological-historical-topographical 

* r irap'ort ' ' • ' 

\h) the Kauna or deeply hidden meaning." 
• 1 33- ' 



Meles ^ \ 

*1 . Ther^ are tvo distinct methods of .presenting -a, 

• . Mele-: , the Oil and the Hula 
2.'- Pll: ' . 

a. It was a recitative' method of chanting; a solo 
>^ performance, \inaccomp3nied by musical inst^u- 

. ments; and practically monotone. 

b. Specific styles pf the oli: 

1) Kepakepa— Rhythmic* conversation 

2) Oli — a continuity sound (it's considered 
unlucky to pause for breath except at the 

. ^ proper points) ^ ^ 

3) Ho*ae*ae — it was more regular and emotional 
used for love chants . ' ^ 

h) Ho'o-uwem/c — wailing^ chant 

c. For more detail information,' chpok Kaupena 
Wong's,'^*Ancient Haw,aiian Music." 

*3. Mele HuIaT - > \ 

It was'a song which accompanied the 4ance; .a 
dance chant. , - ^- 

b. Their range of melody was greater tKan the oli 
and .was generally suiig by more than one person 

c. ^ Generally accompanied by musical instrupients 
d*^ Two classes of mele hul^is: ' 

1) the mele which accompanied the dance 

I 

2) the song of similar style which was merely 
sung - " ^ ' 

e. For more information, check KaiupenavWong^s, 
' "Ancient Hawaiian Music." 
Kula f 

1. It was the dance which accompanied the song 

2. It was the physical interpretation of the words 
of the song, which w^s augmented by certain ges- 
tures ati;d flourishes. - *^ > - , , 

3. For more- detail information on the subject oif 
.the hula — training, ceremonies, .costumes, instru- 
ments, ^'and others check Dr,. N. B. Emerson in' 
UmITTEH LITERATURiS OF HAWAII. 
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INSTRUMENTS " . ► - v 

A* String Instniments • ♦ ! * 

1# Musical bow or 'ukeke V . ^' 

Two or three strings, were stretched the fuli^-^ ^ 
length of a' bow of/wood 17" to 2^ inches* long, 

b. Helci horizontally before the lips aW plueked 
— " with a piece of fiber. ^, 

c. vThe performer 'formed words in his throat and 

, used his mouth as a sound box » d^^- ' - ) 

B. Wirjd Instruments ^ . " ^ ' * j 

1. ' Ni'auiKani * -^V V > ' \, -X 
u * a# Adaptation of a* Jew^ s harp. . . ' 

b. They ^usedvthe midrib of the coconut "lesfif pr 

the splinter of the bamboo to tie t<* a s^^p ^--^ 
of wood or bamboo ' ' " 

2. Ohe Hano Ihu or Nose Flute ' * 

a. The flute is made from a section of^ bamboa^ 
. ' which is closed at one end by the.hode and 

open at the other. * 

b. The player closes one nostril with his thumb 4-^^ 
or finger and blows into the* hole atjthe node- 
end of the flute. ^ * • - .^v 

c. '' I'he remaining .two holes are left opeil or close(&>^ 

by the fingers to produce the thre|- tones In. 
each register. , ..t . ■ 

Pu or Conch Shell -. ' ' > CT 

A hole is pierced in the helmet or tritbn shell ^ 
or the apex of the trilipn shell, is filed off 
-b. The* powerful tone of this wind instrument can be 
riiade to carry two 0^ more miles" to summon people 
or to announce even'^'s. ' ^ ^- 
h. Pu-li' I. or Tl-leaf whistles . 

a# lilade-up of rolled up strips of /ti-leaf .strips 
' ^ about an inch or so in width. - . - / ' 

5. Pa-^a or' Nose Whistle . * ' / ^ \ ^';^^^^>' 

a. ^Tfi"ese""are made f rom small gourds* or 1 small coco'-g^^. 
/nut shells. 

b. A hole is .drilled f or^ the nostril and two or 

. three, .more' for %he fingers. • \' 

. ^ • *, • 

6. Pii-Oa or' Bull roarer . *. 
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,A small gourd or nutshell oxi, a string 



'6. Pu-Oa or Bull roarer ' . ^ -'ff^ 

a* A small gourd or nutshell on 'a string is swung 
in circles • . f . 

Percussion * * ; ' ^ 

1 • Ili-Ili (pebbles^ %^ ♦ 

a* Similar to castinets- onl^ made out of stones^ 
h. Two water-wolrn. pebbles of close grained lava 
are held in .each *Ffand arid c^^icked together In 
the danism 

1 ) rarely were the ili-ilj. shaped by hand 

2. ' Ipu-Hula (gourU hula drum) '; ^ '^-^ ^ 

A« Two gourds, usually a long one open at^the ^ 
top Colo), and a squat one (heke) wi-th top 
V and bottom removed, ^are fastened -together with 

an adhesive. * * / 

hi The^layer lifts the, ipu by' its cord lo^ twis- 
ted aroiind his wrist.* ^ 
^1) he thumps the ipu^on |;he mat while striking 
' it with his right hand to produce the rhyth 
mic.solinds. ' . ^ 

3. Ka'e^e'eke (bamboo pipes) - 

a. Bamboo pipes of varying lengths, with one, end 
"closed by a 'node. ' ?^ 

b. Sound produced by, st^iriking them on the ground 
h. . Ka la'au (hula sticks) '\ 

a. Traditionally, a kauila rod a yard or more in 
length was held in the left hand close to the , 
body and struck with a sjiort rod of the same ' 
wood but usually less than a foot long. 

5. Kupe'e Cankiiet) . , , 

ai Sound made v;ith th^ movement of the foot 

b. .Worn l?y hula dancers ■ to '^dd sound effects 
during the more active movements of the dance 

c. Types:. ' 



1) ' kUpe',e niho or dog teeth- ankletl ^ 

2) kupe'e pupu or shell anklet or v/r^stlets 
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6. Pahu Hula (drum)' • ^ ■ • 

* a. A coconut log is hollowed at bjSxh ends leaving 
^ a^ septum about' one-thi-rd tb^ distance from the 

bottom'. - , ^ , ^ ' 

b. This lower pprtion is ^decorated carVed open- 
v;ork patterns and the upper opening is. covered 

^ with a drumhead of sharkskin. 

c. The player, while seated, strikes the drumhead 
with his fingers 'arid hand to produce the 
rhythms _ ' ' * • ' 

7. Papa Hehi (treadle^ board) J ^ ' 

a. Foot boards, about ah inch thiclc and somewhat 
larger thanHha dancer' s foot,*are fashioned ' 
with the upper surface concave and the lower - ^ 

^ surface ^flat. 

b. A small cross piece of wood \s c^ientered under 
the board so -H;hat it. cao-be tipped and tapped 

' in treadle fashion by the dancer,^ s- foot^ 

8. Pu «ili (split bambob). , ^ , . 
a.* A .pi^e of *bamboo some twenty inches long is 

split into narrow strips' except ,f or a section * 
of about five Inches at One end- which serves 
for a handle * ^ * • ^ 

, b. A rustling sound^ il produced when the player 
taps the pu*^ll against- his or hi a partner** s 
body, the floor .mat, Qv another pu'ili.. <^ \ 

9. niu Cknee drum) * • . \ ' . 
a. , The top is removed from\a large coconut shell ^ 

and a drum hea^ ^usually *m^de frpm the skin of 
the kala fish,- is fitted oyer the opening, 
b^ ;The pu-riiu tied to the right th4.gh, is struck 
with a fihet th'cmg^ (ka) held in.the right hand. 
1)- with his left hand the- player strikes the 
•pahu^vhlch. is placed on a. mat at his left 
10. ' Olill (trlple'-gourd rattle) • ■ •' 

a. Three gourdk are slipped on a' rod slightly 
smaller in diame ter ' than a broom handle-. 

b. The outer gourds aire fixed to the rod* but the 
center one rota te's freely. • • 
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c. A cord 'is secured to the rod and issues from 

. a hole in the center gourd. 
* * 1 ) when the cord in \yound and unwound by the 
' ' . player, who holds the center gourd and 
' * pulls and' releases the string, a whirring 
sound is produced 
'11 . Ull'ull (feather gourd) .or dance rattle 

a.- .Short-like seeds of the carina (ali^ipo'e) are ' 
\. '^placed in a small gourd or, in* recent years, 
^ a coconut . 

- b\ A flbter handle^ tipped ^ith a disc of' feathers 
Is attached to the_gQiird. 
c." In earlier times some of these instruments were, 
without the decor&tive feather disc. ; 
• d. The dancer shakes the uli'uli in the right 

iiand and does the'gracefMl interpretive motions 
'of th^ hula with , the -left hand. 
NOTE: for more detail , information about the form and the con- 
-struction of these instruments' see ^Petjer Buck's, Arts and Crafts- 
Musical' Instriiments r-Volume IX . , ' ■ 



TEACHER RESOURCES ' ' 

« 

"Anqient Hawaiian Music" ^ . < - 

by Kaupena Wong 
pp. 9-15 

Aspects of Hawaiian LlTe and Environment 

Honolulu: The Kamehameha Schools Press, 1.971. 2r.d ed. 

This was one of the talks giv.en in The Ka'mehanjeha 

Schools 7^th Anniversary Lectures ^ 1965* It. gives a 
complete description and account about the ancient / ^ 

Hav/aiian'^s cultural aspect in music. The author goes 
over each item step by. step, giving the "reader an 
easier understanding of the subject. 

"Ancient Hawaiian Music" ^ . 

Resource Units in Hawaiian Culture ^ 

by Dbna^D. I^ittfhell, Ed. D. - ^ 
.Honolulu: The Kamehameha Schools Press, 1972. 2nd ed. 

"(Jnrt^5^ pp. ^7-56 ^ — ' ' : 7T 

,---The orientation about the chants ^and chant> styles 

are mentioned outrlgbt. However, they seem to leave 

you with the impression that the Information give.i is 
'not enough for a complete background. 

Music I • 

* ♦ 

by Jane Lathrop* VJinhe ^ , 

Ayicieat Hawaiian Civilization ' 
by E. S. Craighill Handy, et. al. K 

Rutland, Vermont & Tokyo,* Japan: Charles £. Tuttle Company. 
1973 \. Chapter 18: pp. 199-211 Fifth printing. 

^^^-This articXe^of information does--littre' f or th^ re^^^ler 
to gain insights into the music of ancient -Hr^v/ali'^.^ It's 
pertinent concern deals mainly vith the "form" of music 

, tlien-and now* The author attempts to interpret the music" 
aifccording to the terminology^sed i^o describe the break 
down or them. Even the infornf^otion of the musical i^.stru- 
ments are done from the point of those v-hich'have survived 
,ahd are £>till ip u^e today. . 
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' Musical Instruments section XK. 

by Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter Buck) 



Arts and Crafts of Hav^ali ^t 
— • ' ^ ^, 

Honolulu: Bernlce P* B\L*s|qp.^uMuseum Special PutiXlcation V5> 
196^-,^ reprint \ : I 

-.--"This vork is chiefly *con^rhed v^lth the form and con- 
struction of the instruments.". They are ve:^y l^omplete and 
detailed too. [ 



5. Poetry, Music, and the Hulq ^ , 

by Edvln Hi. Bryan, Jr. . • , 

Ancient Hav/ailan Life (Chapter 15-) • . V, 

/llonolulu: Advert l,ser Phiibllshing Company, 1^938 

• pp. 52-56 ^ i 

-—This givfes a^si^le^'y^ complete account of Its toplc^ • 
The reader vlll flncl tha1?;^ Isn't' as detailed or simpli- 
fied llke^'the others v.ho. have dealt wit.h .the subject. 
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. . CHILDREN'S BOOKS ON HAWAII 
. , FICTION 

Allen. Betty. Legends of Old Hawaii' , il.- Herbe Shade.. 
Tongg Publishing, 19^^. • 

Elevten legends that^ expj,ain nitural phenomenon and 
landmarks. Sorj^e moral tales.' Illustrations i;i two 
colors are small. ' Pronuftciation guide and a glossary. 
. (4-6) ; 

B^leyt Bernadine. Picture Book oif' Hawaii^ .. Albut, Whitman 
Co'. , I960. 30 p. * ; - 

^Presentation of a well condensed history, geography 
and irfe* in Hawaii, including Hawaiian customs ,and 
phrases, agricultjiral life and tHe different islands 
in Hawaii. Good story book for 'children. (5 and up) 

Bannon, 'Laura. Hawaiian Coffee Picker .- .Houghton, 1962. 

Amusing story. Much information, about coffee picking ^ 
in Hawaii. ^Continued plot, unnatural diai^ogue. (1-3) 

Bare, ^Arnold Edwin. Maui^s Snmmer , ' Houghton' Mi/flln, ^1952. 

Good introductory book to life and happenings on indi-/ 
, vidual islands. Text^gives an^overview of Maui's acti- - 
^vities throughout thi? simmer. IllTisJtr,ations clear and 

forthright. (3-6) ^ • • 

Berkey, .Helen Lamar. The Secret' Cave of Kamanawa , tl . 
Ray Lanterman. C.E. T?uttle, . Co. , . 1968.^ 100 p. , 

* The kidnapping of a Mp.lokai princess by the chief df 
* Kamanawa, the ^Marchers ^of the Night, the discovery 
of the secret bxirial cave, Cat-Woman and^"Boy" McParlane 
are the characters and events in this ^ fascinating and 
exciting- bobfc. They 8 is an interesting and excellent 
integration, of the ancient Hawaiian past- with a modern 
setting. The illustrations are well done and there o , 
is a glossary of Hawaiian words at the back, (upper 
elem.K^ 7 ^ • 

Bonner. Louise. W^a-^:'s Mv Name \n Hawaii? il. Ray lauterman.; 
Tuttle"; ^67. • * 

A pre-scliool boy from Japan faces prol^lems of adjust-- 
meifcfc to a- new culture.. , , Language is a major barrier^ 

(k3|) 
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Brown, Marcia. .Backbone of 'the King. Scribner, I966. 

Epic told in excellent prose. The story of Pakaa,"> 
who rose to. be the "King's backbbne" jand his son, JCu,, 
•who revenged his father's loss 'of status and lands-. « 
Old Hawaiian socijal system is described and several 
legends are woven into this story that vividly portrays . 
a boy's growth^^and questions. Many chants are , included / 
so teacher should read the book to upper grades. Liri&r 
leum block illustrations beautifully express the symbolic 
meaning -of cliffs, sea,- and wind. 

Colum, Padraic. Legends of Hawaii Yale University Pregs,» ' ° 
1937. . ' ' \ 

Nine:teen'*^iegends of Hawaii. The storiejg are' longer, 
mo^-e entailed and more informative of Hawaiian culture 
than mai^t^purces. Many of the universal- motifs or 
themes of Tolk literature — the littlT'peopl'e (mene-,, 
*^ hunes), court- romances, demi-gods, animals with hyman 

characteristics, brave and clever men, magic, justiceiv 
etc. .- are found in these tales. Inter estjijfeiote^ on 
the background .and source of his stories.^^Btse -tales 
should be read aloud 'by the teacher for grades 4-6, 
' perhaps with some editing and selections since the ' 
format is vinihteresting and -the type is small. 

V ' 

Commission for the. Preservation of Hawaiian Culture. 

Five-<rolumes of mimeographed stwies about specific 
, sites on Oahu.i Three volumes cover area frojn Koko Head 
to Moanalua,-one from Waimanalo to Haleiwa, one from 
Moanalua.to Kaena Point, , ■ ^ 

'"pothran, Jean ed. and Clifford Geary. Thel^agio Calabash ^ 
McKay, 1256. ^ 7^ 

Contains a section on Hawaii. Each short story has 
one full page,,,black and white illustrations. 

Curtis, Caroling., Keola. A B ov of Old HawaH . Illustrated 
by Ethelyn Myre. Tongg, 159 p.' . ' 

^ This book is not so much about Keola, as it is a st6!?y 
of life in Old Hawaii before the coming of Captain 
Cook. Keola, who lives with his grandfather, lewns^ 
• all that is necessary for him to become a productive 
member - of \the< Hawaiian "community — he learns to' fish, 
-to pound poi\%ito work in the taro field and above all,.'. 
he learns the ca«toins, rituals, and values of the 
Hawaiian culture, (upper.. elementary) 
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Curtis, Caroline, and Mary Kawena Pukui. Pikoi . Illustrated ' 
by Robert Lee Eskridge, Kamehameha School Press, 19^9, 

An exceptionally good source 'of l&gends of the island 
of Hawaii, Good and easy reading for the upper elementary 
^grades,' Few but good ^.nk illustr^ati-bns , .A glpssary 
of Hawaiian words used in the book are found at the end, ; 

Otirtis, 'Caroline arid Mary Kawena Pukui, The Water of Kane , 
il, Richard Going^. Kamehameha School Press, ^951. 2^9 p. 

An exoellerit cbl]/ection of legends from^all parts/ of 
Hawaii! ^Here, the* reader finds the legend. jof Paka'a, 

( ^ the ^l)ackbope. of a chief i of Kawelo • s>^Ti$uest of Ka^i; 

^^-'^fHiow Kane .made human "beinficsi^-of^fhe tricks of KamaMa* 



>f4iow Kane .made human "be ings,j^^of^tfie tricks of KainapiSa^' a, 
thfe pig^gsa, and so maJi^more; The legends are J 
\tell-written. and the book is' an excellent authentic 
source of information on ancient Hawaiian customs, 
beliefs and attitudes, A glosssiry of Hawaiian- terras * • 
used in the book is fpund at tEe end. (upper elementary) 



Dolch., Edward and Marguerite Dalch. stories -from Hawaii 
il, T6d Schroeder, Garrard,* I960, • r ♦ 

a: book of short ^ informative stories, A pronunciation 
, key and glossary, (3-^) \/ ) . ^ 



Doyle, Emma Lyons, Hawaiian Mother Goo^e -. Jl/ 'Ethelyn Myhre/* 
Tongg Publishing, 1969. ^8 p. [ 

A soft, paperback, which has many short, nonsense rhymes. 
These rhymes have English, pidgin, and Hawaiian phrases, 
Pu3,l page_ pictures accompany every rhyme • • • these 
are fast and, simple representational illustratibna of 
water color # Cl-6) . ^ ; ' 



Ehlers, Sabine, Hawaiian Stories for Bovs and Girls, il, 
Walter Kiyabu, ffatkins and Sturgis, 1958,' ' 

A picture boojc containing l^ends about giants, ogres 
and menehunes in Kauai and Niihau, (3-5T " 

Elbert, SaSiiuel H, , ed, Hawaiian Antiquities and Polk-*Lore . 
il, Jean Chariots University of Hawaii Press, 1959. 

>The tal^s ijeprinted £rom the ?pmander colleation are 
^ told in-Hawaiian and English, ''Powerful black and 

white illustrations^by an outstailding ^'artist, . For * 

'teachers and older children who may be interested in 
seeing the Hawaiian .text, " . • 



Eskridge, Robert L, Umi — The Hawaiian Bov Who Be came K^ng . 
Winston, 1^936. . . * 

Expansion of the legendary character of Umi and^.the 
.steps in Ms life leading to his kingship, (2.-6). 
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Pleethe, L6uise. The Islands of HawaH . Chaises Scribner 's 
Sons, 196^.. . " 

Good story book of th^ life in Hawaii, Introduction 
' to the many races and religions living together in 
harmony in Hawaii, reflecting the Aloha Spiritt^ (2-6) 

Hapai, Charlotte. Hilo Legends , il. Jan Moon. Petroglyph 
^Press, 1966. ' • 

Twelve short legends center around Hilo. Tales of * 
Maui, explanation of landmarks around Hilo and his- • 
torical stories of King Kamehameha The small \ 
tapa-designed book is simple and interesting to read. 
Pen and ink illustrations. and up) 

Hays, Wilma Pitchford. Little Hawaiian^Hors^ il. Wesley 
Dennis, Little, 1963; / 

Keola and his relationship with his faithful horse. 
Easily read by able second graders. Good story espe- 
cially for horse-lovers. (1-3) 

Hickok, Margaret and John H. Sugimoto. Favorite Hawaiian . 
Legends. Tongg, 1^51. t 

A collection of -Hawaiian folktales which relate other 
folktales children know such as Robin Hood and Rip Van 
Winkl$. Illustrations like coloring book. Type is 
. small and binding is not very durable. (3-5) " 

Hill, W.M. Tales of Maui , il. Jacques Bciullaire, Dodd, 
Mead,- 196^. ^ • 

, Tdles of Polynesian folk Herd," Maui, which are put 
together in s^lch ja. fashion that they seem one- conti- 
nuous story. Th^ setting is Raiatea, the ancient 
homeland of Hawaiians. The popular tales of Maui's 
adventures such as snarling the sun, stealing fire, 
fishing -upland, and others, are included in- this col- 
lecti^bnr 'Tleasing format and illustrations. (^-6) 

Knowlton, William. The Boastful Fisherman , il, Edward Carle 
'Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1970. 

The Havraiian fishermen hoast that thej/ would take home 
a big catch and becpme master. All fail and become 
servants instead of masters. Bough, outline i&k^;^hes 
done in ov^"^^ and green color. ' (2-4)- 

Koija, Keora and f/Iuigrave. . The Hidden V^llev . Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York,' 195^^ 111 p. 

Story is based^ on the living legend of the menehune» 
A little boy helps^save his people and land ijj^ime 
of war. When his people, .were ready to surrender their 
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homeland, Koa gets the help of the Menehune in making 
war materials • Interesting cover, illustrations of 
.realistic pen and ink drawings* Children should^ find 
this an exciting story. (^•6) 

Lipkind, William, Bov of the Islands . Harcourt, Brace • 
and Co., New York; 195^. 55 p. 

Fast moving story depicting culture of island people . 
and. their social life. Main character is an island 
boy, Luaj who is grojwing up and facing life. Rep- 
resentational sketches follow the story. (3-6-) 

Luomala, Katharine. ^Taui-of-'a-^^hous^d-^TriQk^ . Bishop 
Museum, 19^9. 



^ Research oriented r with sources and references. 
•Would be useful for unit work with' upper grades or ' 
as a resource for teacher.- . \ . - . 

oLuoroala, Katharine.' Voices of tfte Wind-^Polvnesian Mvths 
and Ghants , il. Joseph Feher, Bishop Museum, 1955 • 

'Anthropological data about Polynesia is woven into 
the tales and commentary# Legends are not separate 
from the texti thus, they are difficult to locate in 
the book. (6 and upO- - ' ], . \: 

Lyons*, Barbara. Maui. Miachievous Hero , Petroglyph Press, 
1969* 35 p. / . ' . 

Seven tales of .one of the . most dearly lived Polynesian 

gods— lovedv because af his mixture of human and god- ^ « 

like qualities. Small , easily handled book. Brief 

glossary. (3-6) ' . ' ' 

Ma^uire, Eliza D. Kona Legends . ^ il., L.B. McBride, 

Petroglyph Press, 1966. . 7 ^ ' * *^ - . 

'Collection of ten legends of the Kona area. Illus-- 

trator*S notes ^e particularly helpful- at the back 

. ...Of the book; (3-6) • ; . • / 

Mahan,, Beverly. Pun|a and the King' of the Sharkg. il. | . 
Don" Bolo^ese, Pqllett Publishing Co,^ 1.905-. ^ • V 

A legend of Puni'a. and . his experiences to. outwit the 
king of the sharks. Presents Piinia as- a clever a^^d ' 
brave individual. (3-^) , ^ 

Mellen, KatlilJ^en Dickensen,- fhe Lonelv Warrici^ . Hastings 
House, 19^9/ ^173 P. .. " ' 

Presents the historical facts of Kamehameha the -Greats ' 
King of Hawaii, from his mysterious birth to his mys- % , 
terious biirial place. The story of how a chief tan 
united th^ Hawaiian Islands, (q and. up) 
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Metzger, Bertha. Tales Told in Hawaii , ii. Verna Taliraan, 
Frederick A, Stokes Co. ' . 4^ • 

■ r" 

Collection of Samoan, Polynesian; Maori, Hawaiian, 
■Marquesan, Society Island, Rarotongan, Tongah and 
Wanagaian tales. Most of tl^em. are explanation legends. 

Myhre, EtKelyn. Hawaiian Yesterdays . Alfred A. Knopf Inc. 
19^2. .. .. 

Story of a, boy,. Maui, and his family. It is fast- 
moving and tells of Maui's big experience to visit 
the' city of Honolulu* • The : thiij^, hard back book 
has very $ ffectilije pictures of woodcut.' ^O-'f) 

Nielson, Virginia. Kimo and Madame Pele , il. Ursula 
Koering, David McKay Co. , 1966. 

Realistic story about a i)oy, who experienced the 
scare of i;he volcano. He was told ^y^his "tutu" that 
Madame Pele was the .spirit of the volcano, hu*^ his 
, teacher told him otherwise. The pen and ink^fllus- ' 
rations go jfell with the story. The hard back cover 
with Kimo's picture should 'quickly interest boys. 

(4-6) ; > 

Pukui,.Mary K. and Caroline Curtis. Tal^s of th^e Menehune 
and Other Short Legend^ of I^waii. il. Rober.t Eskridge, 
Kamehameha Pijfess, 1949» 

A collection of Hawaiian tales for the yijunger child. 
Tales of the. Menehune, the. seven tales, of Maut, and ^ 
26 miscellaneous tales. . These tales ar;e ifnore concise 
and simply told than other collectiolis.' The language,* 
which includes dialogue, has a humorous, local, flavor. 
* The .stories cfan^'beV read to the smaller children, but 
childreli of the ^middle grades may r.ead them' indepen-i? 
dently. A useful pronunciation guide of Hawaiian words 
and names are included. 

Rice, -William. Hawaiian Legends , Bishop MuseUm, 1923# 

These legends are collected from sources on Kauai. 
^The vocabulary is difficult, Hawaiian ijames and terms 
rare used extensively. Includes glossSt^y. (5-^6) 

Smith, Walter J* amd W.J. Senda, photographer Legends 
of Wailua / Garden Island PubliBhing Co. ^ 1955. 

A book written about^ the Wailua River on Kaui. 
Legends and stories are told about landmarks of the 
area. The. bock is easy to-read with large print. 
Useful to the children in the 3rd and ^th grades i^ho 
ive in the area. ^ 




Havaii (continued) - 7 . • , 

Sperry, Armstrong. Call It Courage , Macmillan, 19^0. 95 P# 

A Newbery AwsCrd winjfier of 19^0 • Story about a Polynesian 
boy of long ago, who set out on a journey in a canoe 
to a distant island. Ever since he was lijt^tle, the • 
boy had a fear of the ocean, so that he finally decided 
to prove his concept of courage. .Few black and white, 
woodcut illustrations I exciting and attractive' cover ^ (^-6) 

Taylor, Clarice B. Little Blond Shark , Tongg, 1961. 

. Small shark born of human parents has adventures at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Thompson, Vivian. Ah See and the Spookv House, H., Frances- 
Walter , Golden Gate, 1963. • ^ 

Foiar toys observe the construction of 'a New Year*s 
, ^ cb?agoh, but each has- a different way, • Pun develops 
' as they "become" the dragon for Chinese ^lew Year, . ^ 

Thompson, Vivian; Faraway Friend^ : 'Holiday House, 1963. 

Lani of Hawaii helps another child learn about friend r^, ' ' 
ship. The sepia illustrations giye a feeling of the 
Kona Coast, A somewhat* contrived plot, ^ - " 

Thompson, Vivian, • Keola* s Hawai ian ■ Donkev . il, RSirl 
Thollander, Golden Gate, 1966, ' [ 

Keola and his 'stu*6born donkey move- from sugar fields , , ' 
^ to coffee land; to taro patches on the island of Hawaii, 
Repetitipn in folktale pattetn, Th'e theme that work 
is necessary, but we should Jbake time fpr, beauty does 
not overpower the story. Some inaccuracy in illu*strations, 

Thompson, Vivian, Kimo Makes Music , 'il, .Frances Walter, 
GoldeaGate, 1962, , > - . 

. Young boy learns to make music ''of local' materials — 
shell , bamboo ; stones , , 

i 

Thompson/ Vivian. Legends of Gods and Ghosts , Tuttle, 196^. 

A collection of legends concerning gods and ghosts 
of ancient Hawaii, (these tales explain such things • 
as the forces' of nature,, phenomena of life, religious 
beliefs, origin of place name, the canoe gods, etp. - 

These .stories are recommenced for older, children,^ \ 

'however they are a go6d colleotion for a -story teller. 

Thompson, Vivian. . Legends of Maui— A Demi bo^ of> Polvhesia , 
Tuttle^ 196^^. • . ' " ' ^ . 

A collection of the legends^ of Maui with, some description 
of their relationship to^ the rest of Polynesia. Photo- 
graphs arfcl informat*iort on volcano Iqgy. (6 and up) 
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Thompson, Vivian. Hawaiian Myths, of Earth, Sea and Skv , • 
ilt Leonard Weisgard,;^ Holiday, 1966; ' 

A collection of 12 r^ths, beginning" with a creation 
myth. The writing is more poetic and stylized than 
some fplktal^s. The illustrations are attractive, 
' but Inaccxire^tely depict flora. Many of cthe plants . 
have only recently been introduced to Hawaii, (^-A) 

Thorapsdn, Vivian. Hawaiian Legends of Tricksters and 
Riddlers . 11. Sylvia Selig, Holiday House-, 19o9.- 

• 

^collection of Hawaiian tales of tricksters and 
riddlers. The legends are quite humorous with 

^ appeal lio all children. Utilization of the classic 

1;heme of weak outwitting the strong. Insight intOs^ 
ancient Hawaiian society-It shows that all Tnen had > 
to be tricksters of a sort in order tp survi^re and 
that exper^t riddlers held a high ]^lace of honor in 
Hawaiian society, (upper elera^entary) 

Thompson, Viyian. Hawaiian Tales of Heroes and Ch^ions , 
il. Hebert Kawainui Kane, Holiday House, 1971. ' , 

A collection of 12 Hawaiian tales of the kupua 
exploits arid of men who challenged them. There are 
tales of shape-shifters, like Shark- Man of Ewa, who c 
had the ability to change into a spark, rat, or^ai , 
buncji of bananas. Some pbssesse.d fare powerful ' 
weapons like the Kg^-ui-lani's talking spear. Othei^s 

,had supernatural powers like Kane, the^ stretching' 

kupua. (up^per elementary) , " ' 



Thompson',^ Vivian. Maui *-Full-Qf -Tricks , il. Earl Thollander, 
Golden Cate, 1970. .9^ p. [ 

A beautijSil collection* of tales on the life and ad- 
ventures of MaiUf foster son of the ^ods. Children . 
will enjoy traBL tales of the greatest Hawaiian trickster 
of all times ^Srof how he defies mighty chiefs, out- 
,wits gods and plays tricks or pranks on*^ all* whom he 
"meets, (upper ejjjBjnent'ary) <^ / 

Thoii^son, Vivian and Caroline Curtis. Taletf of the^ M^nehune , 
il*. Richard* Goings, Kamehameha Press, I960. - ^ 

This book 6d?itaihs six tales of the^menehunes, legeniks 
of Maui and other short legends of the HawaMan Islands. 
They tell of how the menehunes built Laka's «anoe, 
•of how Maui discovered the secret of the firemaking 
from the •alae birds, of the comirig of Peie to Hawaii, 
*and many other -Sales spid legends, (upper elementary) 
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( Thorpe, Cora W. In tV>Path of the' Trade Wtnda. Putnam, 192^^, 

Many of -Wiese stor^^es involve the legendary chief 
and kings, gods and'igoddesses. Emphasis is upon 
royalty, taboos, and\their fights and intrigues of 
position. (6 and up)i. 

Thrum, T.G.-More Hawailay^ f oik Tales. McClurg, 1923. 

This collection is divided into three sections tra- 
ditions, legends and beliefs and practices* It , 
includes maps, photograph^V & glossary. (6 and up) 

\ ' ■ • ■ ^' 

Westervelt, William.* Hawaiian Hiatorteal Legehda . Fleming 

H. Revell Co., 1926. s X 

A book of 21 legeixds and' stories. -The author relates^ 
the stories to their historioal.signifidance, explain- 
. ing how some of the?i could be physically and geographi- 
cally true. (6 and up) 

Westervelt, William; Hawaiian Legends'^ of OldiHonolulu . 
Tuttle, 1963. - 

This collfction is more difficult and . therefore for 
„ the upper grades.'^ T-he legends include the migration . - 
of the Hawaiian people f Hawaiian chiefs 1 the origin, 
of surfing, and the history of lemdmarks around 
' Honoululu. It iss illustrated with old photographs 
from the early part of the century, 

Westervelt. William. Hawaiian Liskenfis of Voleanoeg-. J' 
Tuttle, 1963. . 

This book contains one section of legends about Pole, 
goddess of fire and another section of geologic 
' information about the Hawaiian volcanoes and the ~ — 
Pacific basin, (upper elementary) . . 

Wheeler, Post. Hava.ilan\onder Tales , il. Jack Matthew, 

Beechhurst Press, 1953; . * 

. , . * . . * ^ 

' A collection of 12 tales, of ancient origin. Similarities 
to the Old Testament stories a5re evident i Small, 
simple a^d occasional black and white illustrations.. 
TiLLes- are long and involved. (6 and up) m r 

Winnie, Jane tathrop and Mary Pukui. " ^Qlelo No *Eau A • 
Ka Haigali . il. Jesse Fisher, privately printed, Honolulu, ~ 
1961. 39.p. 

, • Polk sayings of *Hawaii found on every page,^are writteil^ 
in Hawaiian and English.^ Pen and ink with pastel 
water colors help" bring « out the riddle or main idea, 
(1-4) ^ : • - 
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Kap^ulu Poi Shop 
3116 WihaiQ Ave. f 
Phone t 737-801^1. . 

ANCIENT POI 
Ulu Mau Village ' 



ACADEMY OP ARTS 

The Bending^ Library in the Educational Hfingi j 

The Academy of Arts has inany ancient Hawaiian artifacts 
such ^s calabashes, fishhooks,^ ppi ponders, kapa beaters, 
gourds, -and gennit coifds,- Teachers can take out twelve of * 
these for a two week period,. The library also^ontains 

\- ' ' - ' ■ ' . V . 

slides of thevmaterial culture, of the, Hawaiians .which may be 
borrowed by the teachers, 

The'litra^ also has an extensive phot okraph file on 
ancient Hawaii — its architecture, tapa de^ikns, royalty. 

and in general, on the various aspects of Hawaliian life. 

(' ■ ' 'I 

There are also drawings "by early .artjists that depict Hawaiian 
life "and scenes. Pif±«en of these photographs «nd reproduc- 
tions can 'b^ borrowed for a. period of two weeksl 0 \ 

Teachers should take advantage, of this exc^^lent • 
reBOurce. The personnel are very; cooperative a3|id'will be 
glad to offer any assistance ^to teachers • . 



V , • ^ . , 

BISHOP MUSEUl^ • * \- ' I 



'^-^'^ The first floor bf^the Bishop Museum is. devoted pri- 

/ jnarily fo prediscoverjr Hawaii, The''followi'ng can te found 

" in their ejehiblts-. ~ • : :" < ' 

" 1, A. larges.-lmll map of the migration* pattern pf the . 

Poljmesians and of their arrival in Hawaii/ 

^ " 2.' Lijre'-size model of house constructed in the 

traditional way..- 

' ,3. Px^ibiJfcs^ of household furnishings --^ brooms'^ fans, 

stone lamps, pillows, lomi lomi sticks, etc# 

h,. Examples of gourd and wood containers such as 
\— . ^ * c ^ 

- - poi^ "bowls, platters, firmer bowls, water containers ^ 

ipu^aina or scrap bowls, etc. There are also decorated 

^ gourds from Ni^hau, the 'iimeke pawehe;^ 

^ S. Miniature^model; of th^ luakini heiau of 

Wahaula* - • ' \ ^ . 

6, ' Images of Kukairimoku, exhibits on the images of 

. ^ gods^or aumakuas' ma<|.fe of feathers, wood and , stone ^ 

7#. Two canoes? a model 'of a doubie-hullW canoe. 

8t .Exhil)its on the fish hooks of Hawaii and of 

some of the Polynesism islands, fish spear racks. 

/ 9. A chart showing the class divisions of ancient^/ 

HawaiianSr * * . '"'"^ 

10, Examples of feather leis and capes, kahilis, |?ash, 
and feathered helmet iS". • ^ i- " 

11, Exbifeit-on Hawaiian instrufiients — nose flutes r 
'^'^ahu heiau (teipple drum), pa ipu (gourd drum), 'uli'uli 

(rattles) etc; . * 
-12. ?3fenples of kapa cloth and the tools used^cJ make 
^ it' 

13 » Exhibit d>Ti;the weapons, 
^.'v 14. • Sports equipment of the. Hawaiians such^as 'surf ; 
boards, konane boards, holua sled, pala'ie (loop ball 
game), pana *iole (bow and'/arrpw), etc. • ./"','^ ' 



BISHOP MUSEUM - 

» - • • 

15, Examples of ornaments of dog teel^h, shell, and 
sea urchin. § ' ^ . - 

5 On the first floo,r,. there - is algo a courtyard where somte 
of th| Hawaiian plarits can be found as well as some examples 
of the fishermen ^s aumalcuas. Near ' the entrance of* the 
museum, there is an exhibit on the ^ctds of Oceania. An 
exMbit.-on'^ Kaijiehameha can ^iso be found on th^ first flopr. 

' The second floor deals primarily with the< post -discovery 
period, paying ex;hibit's on, the explorers, miS;Sioners, whaling, 
and on the monarcny. -< * 



The third floor, entitled, .••^Living in, Harmony t People From 
Many Lands",' has exhibits on the. various ethnic groups that 




Blshon Museuip Slides 

Topic • 

Art forms (carvings In wood* and stone,. 

.weaving, and .rispeci^l eating dishes 
Feathers (birds, capes, kahlll, leis) / 
Famous Persons, e.g*. David Malo 
Food Implements |and bowls ^ 
Fishing Chooks,'balt cups, trap?' 

Hula Implements ^ 

Images and god's ^ 

Kaj)a tools and kapa designs 

Nets \ V 

Ornament s 

Petro'glyphs w^ ' 

. " t 
Plllograss houses ? , 

Panda nus>}/eavlng'- (l^awala) 

Royalty medTals and dress 

Tools (kapa stamps, adzes, shell * 

\a Implements) / 

Twirled basketi^-t 

Weapons and* war gods ' 

General overview of Hawaiian activities 

(tools, dance, canoe, alii) 



Number 'Available 



/30 
100 

5 

♦ 16 , 

lb 
5 

8 

^k 
300 
5 

16 

20 

17 
18 

15; 

28 
18- 
10 



35 

f Slides are available in the Bookshop of. the^lshop 
Museum; 'Open to the- public Monday through Saturday from 
9:'^0a.m. - ^:00p.m. and on Sunday from 12:00 jr«5;00, p. m. 



oozm 



•PflOTOGRAPHS 



Bishoi) Mu'seum No. 

25775 . 
33703 

35199^ J "... 
35^72 • 
2630k' 



26372 
26564-' 

26375' 

27312 

33735 

3'5l6b. 

263 5B 
'25575 
27^-37 
25J^ft^ 
25517 
25580 



25580 
25575 



Kaplneamarlangl 
20952 

20966 \ 
21017 • 

20992 ^ • 
20999 ''' 



.Subject '. 

Wet taro .field 
"tjkttrering taro ' . 
Dry tarq • .* ^ 
Stoi\e Roi "pounders 
Men making poi' 

OF THJi; SEA 

-» * 
A-t se,a . '• 

OutEigger 

Mqjidijig nets 

Mending nets, 

Throw^ n^t ' ' - * 

Hiikilau fl'shing^ women 

pullj-rig net • 

Boy- with throw net ' 

Fisherman witji spe^tr^ * «. 

^-Old fisherwomen 

. Drying fish 

.Fishpond .neaV Kokohea'd 

SatoVs Fishmarket 

Old fisherman ' 

... ' ' ' » 

-People , 

Close-ug^of ® Hawaiian u^n 
Two Hawaiian women,* ~ 

Polynesia 

CA coral atoll in 19*+-6) 
Plaiting baskets 
. Rethatching a "house 

Hou^e thatching 
• Canoe building 
Making a flnV~meshed net 



, Size 

.11x1 If 
' 8x10 

• '8x10 . 
8x10 • 

' 8x10 

8x10 

8x10"*'^^' 
8x10 

f 

8x19 
8x10 
8x10 

■ 12x18 . 
'12«8 " 

8x10 ; 

6x10 
- 8x10 

• 8x10 \ 
6x1 

12x18 
' t2xl8 



- 8x10 
8x10 
12x18 
' 8x10 
8ilO 



21037 



J Beating breadfruit tapa 
Z PHOTOGRAPHS-^ OF OLD PRINTS 



8x10. 



^- ByHeddinetdn 



Village of Ma ca coupon, 
Owhyee 



By . John .W^ber (1751-93) 



29122 
2§12if 

29125 
29126 
29128 
'29129 



Canoe with masked rowers 
King Of*^ Hawaii brings 

I'px'esents to Cook 

t Man dancing ' ^ 

^■;Man in mask • 

iMan inj helmet ^ 

- Toung woman 



Hawaii) cRief 



By John Mears (1790) 

"29137 :• ■ . ■ 
otiifer ■ ■ ^ : 

'29188 a, b • WarMbr 



^■i 20x24 



.8x10 . 
8x10 

8x10 
'8x10 7 
83C10 . 
8x10 

8x10 

8x10 



MAPS' 



28296 
28296 
' 2829^ 



-35133 
26317, 

,12'llfO 
21^86 



• Rieiief map of' Ksuai ' 
Relief map of Oahu 
.Relief '^map of Hawaii - 

■ ^ otiiit'i ■ ■ 

!„ Scene Hawaiian village 
ll^tripping 'lauhala 
■. ryillagk at'.'Waimeo ♦ 
iKeauhoU fish hooks 



8x10 



8x: 



8x10° 

8x10. 
8x10 
20x2lf 
20x2V 



